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Achievement tests at the 
High School level that provide valid 
measurement in terms of modern objectives 


(he 
“Evaluation and 


“Adjustment Series 


Walter N. Durost, General Editor 





Each of the high school achievement tests in this 
series is designed to measure the extent to which 
students have attained the principal objectives in 
a major area of secondary education. Together, 
they furnish a uniform, coordinated program of 
evaluation. 


Without abandoning the important traditional 
concepts covered by earlier editions, the newly 
revised tests in the series reflect recent curriculum 
changes, together with methods and materials cur- 
rently in use. In most cases, the new versions of the 
tests have been completely rewritten. 


The manuals for administering the various tests 
give percentile ranks and stanines for interpreta- 
tion of raw scores in relation to performance by the 
national standardization group. Each manual also 
supplies norms that permit meaningful compari- 
sons with scores earned on other tests in the series 
and with individual mental ability. 


New editions now available 
in two forms (E and F): 


MATHEMATICS 
LANKTON FIRST-YEAR ALGEBRA TEST 
Revised Edition 


BLYTH SECOND-YEAR ALGEBRA TEST 
Revised Edition 


SCIENCE 
ANDERSON-FISK CHEMISTRY TEST 
ENGLE PSYCHOLOGY TEST 
Revised Edition 
NELSON BIOLOGY TEST 
Revised Edition 


READ GENERAL SCIENCE TEST 
Revised Edition 


SOCIAL STUDIES 
CRARY AMERICAN HISTORY TEST 
Revised Edition 


CUMMINGS WORLD HISTORY TEST 
Revised Edition 


Specimen sets are available to school administrators and supervisors; write to: 





Harcourt, Brace & World, Inc. - Test Department 


Lee A. Spencer 
7555 Caldwell Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60648 


Bell & Howell 
Language 
Master 


A complete audio-visual system; 
unlimited capability and_utiliza- 
tion—simplicity of design and op- 
eration— 


A valuable addition to a broad 
range of learning situations. 


The many uses and 
applications of the 


LANGUAGE MASTER 


are 


Vocabulary builder 
program 


Word-picture program 


Language stimulation 
program 


English development 
program 


Sounds of English 


program 
Phonics program 


French through 
pictures 


These subjects are available on 
card sets or can create special ma- 
terials with blank cards. 


For brochure and 
information, write 
1511 BALTIMORE 
KANSAS CITY 
MISSOURI 
ith? SINCE 1896 


HOOVER’S 


HOOVER BROTHERS. INC. 
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I know no safe depository of the ultimate powers of 
society but the people themselves; and if we think them 
not enlightened enough to exercise their control with a whole- 
some discretion, the remedy is not to take it from them, but to 
inform their discretion by education. 


Thomas Jefferson, letter to W. C. Jarvis, September 28, 1820 
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STUDY — TOUR 
England & France 


June 9- July 14, 1967 


(approximately ) 


$1045 


(Based on group air rates) 


Sponsored jointly by the College of 
Education and the Extension Divi- 
sion of the University of Missouri 





Residence Credit 


Participants will study and visit 
French and English schools, which 
will be in session, 


In France, headquarters will be in 
Paris. In England, headquarters 
will be Reading University, 30 
miles from London, and the Col- 
lege of Education in Coventry. 
Visits to many places of interest 
are included. 


Housing facilities are limited and 
early registration is advisable. A 
$50.00 deposit is required, 





For further information write to: 


Professor L. P. Jorgenson 
311 Hill Hall 
University of Missouri 
Columbia, Missouri 65201 





BULLETIN EXAMINES 
DIAGNOSTIC TEACHING 

“Diagnostic Teaching” takes the 
point of view that children learn best 
when teachers respect them as in- 
dividuals, have faith that they all 
want to and can learn, and give them 
the responsibility for identifying their 
needs and taking the initiative for 
meeting them. 

The 52-page bulletin defines diag- 
nostic teaching, the teachers role and 
implications for various curriculum 
areas. 

Send $1 for each copy to Publica- 
tions Sales Section, National Educa- 
tion Assn., 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 


CATALOG DOCUMENTS 
DISADVANTAGED PROJECTS 

More than 1,700 reports and other 
documents related to the education 
of disadvantaged children are being 
made available in inexpensive printed 
or microfilmed form. 

The “Catalog of Selected Docu- 
ments on the Disadvantaged,’ pub- 
lished by the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion, lists documents that have been 
developed from big-city projects. They 
tell what has been learned about cost, 
administration, counseling, testing, 
teaching and results in the education 
of deprived youngsters. 

The catalog is on sale for 65 cents 
by the Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402. The catalog 
and a complete index costs $3.65. 

Another catalog, “Research in Ed- 
ucation,” lists recently initiated and 
completed projects supported by the 
Office’s Bureau of Research. Each 
monthly issue contains abstracts of 
the projects listed, and a cumulative 
annual index of projects will be pub- 
lished. 


MENTAL HEALTH 
IN THE SCHOOLS 

“Mental Health in the Schools” rep- 
resents a joint undertaking by the 
Assn, of State and Territorial Health 
Officers, ‘the Conference of the 
Surgeon General, Public Health Serv- 
ice, with the State and Territorial 
Mental Health Authorities and the 
Council of Chief State School Officers. 

Its aim is to gain a better under- 
standing of the significance of good 
mental health as a necessary com- 
ponent of the total health of the in- 
dividual, and to develop a widespread 


understanding of how mental health 
concepts and programs can _ assist 
schools in reaching educational goals 
for all children and youth. 

Some of the sections include: 

Relationship of Education to Mental 
Health; Contributions of Education to 
Learning Capabilities and Personality 
Strength in Children and Youth; 
Contributions of Health Personnel to 
Learning Capabilities of Children and 
Youth, 

Order from Council of Chief State 
School Officers, 1201-16th St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. Price, 35 
cents. 


CULVER-STOCKTON HONORS 
MO., ILL. GOVERNORS 

Culver-Stockton College initiated a 
unique “Flying Convocation’? Novem- 
ber 10 when it carried the college to 
two state capitals to honor two 
governors, To celebrate the progress 
and achievements of the college dur- 
ing the past decade, college officials 
travelled by chartered plane to Jef- 
ferson City, Mo. and Springfield, Ill. 
to award honorary degrees to Gover- 
nor Warren E. Hearnes and Governor 
Otto Kerner as an expression of 
thanks to the people of the two states 
who have done the most to make 
possible the progress of Culver-Stock- 
ton in the past decade. 

Representative members of the Cul- 
ver-Stockton administration, faculty 
and the board of trustees were present 
as Governor Hearnes was awarded an 
honorary Doctor of Laws degree in 
recognition of his effective leadership 
in public affairs, his vital concern for 
education in his state, and his out- 
standing service as Governor of Mis- 
souri. 

Governor Kerner was awarded an 
honorary Doctor of Public Adminis- 
tration degree for his dynamic leader- 
ship in public affairs, his effective 
contribution to education in Illinois, 
and his outstanding service as gover- 
nor. 

During the presidency of Dr. Fred 
Helsabeck enrollment at Culver- 
Stockton the last decade has grown 
from 325 to 863, and assets of the 
college have been increased 130 per- 
cent, from $1,450,000 to $3,342,000. 
The annual budget of the college has 
grown from $236,000 to $1,439,000 
(350 percent) with an amount equal 
to the total 1955-56 budget now being 
expended on instructional expenses 
alone. 
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when you put him 
on his own... 
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KNOWLEDGE 
RETRIEVAL 
CENTER 


to help him 
discover the 
excitement of 
studying topics 
—in depth 
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Encyclopsedia Britannica, Compton's Encyclopediz. Gateway 
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The University of Missouri 





Announces 






National Science Foundation Sponsored Summer 
Institutes for Secondary Teachers 










ALLOWANCES: Up to $600 stipend per person. Allowance for depend- 
ents up to 4. Mileage up to $80 for one round trip. No tuition or inci- 
dental fees charged to enroll. 







University of Missouri at Columbia 






1) Institute for Secondary Teachers of Earth 


Science and General Science 






TIME: July 12, 1967, to August 4, 1967. 





For information write the director, Prof. Tom Freeman, Dept. of Geology, 
University of Missouri, Columbia 65201. 







2) Institute for Secondary Teachers of Chem- 
istry and Physics 







TIME: June 12, 1967, to August 4, 1967. 





For information write the director, Prof. Louis V. Holroyd, Dept. of 
Physics, University of Missouri, Columbia 65201. 








University of Missouri at Rolla 


3) Institute for Secondary Teachers of Chem- 
istry, Physics and Mathematics 






TIME: June 12, 1967, to August 5, 1967. 





For information write the director, Prof. Harold Q Fuller, Dept. of 
Physics, University of Missouri, Rolla 65401. 







THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI is now offering the degree of 
Master of Science for Teachers with majors in Biology, Physical Science 
and Mathematics. This degree is designed to give breadth in subject 
matter for the high school teacher. Courses in the regular summer session 
offering will be applicable toward the degree and will be available to 
Institute members. It is anticipated that the requirements for the degree 
can be satisfied in four summers. 









Recent Publications 


Opportunities Abroad for Teachers, 
1967-68, Teaching Summer Seminars, 
20 pp. 

Above publication for sale by 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C, 20402. 


Missouri AST Plans 
National Conference 


The Missouri state unit of the As- 
sociation for Student Teaching has 
planned an outstanding program on 
the subject “Patterns for Educating 
Teachers of Culturally Disadvantaged 
Youth,” for the National Conference 
of AST in Chicago February 15 
through 18, at the Conrad Hilton 
Hotel. 

There will be three addresses and 
many opportunities for individual 
participation in discussions on the 
conference theme. An attempt was 
made to focus upon all areas of the 
theme by selecting speakers from the 
U.S. Office of Economic Opportunity, 
the field of psychiatry and the public 
schools. The three major speakers 
are: 

Dr. Richard Frost, Director of Up- 
ward Bound, Community Action Pro- 
gram, Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity, Washington, D.C.; Dr. I. N. 
Berlin, Professor of Psychiatry, Head, 
Division of Child Psychiatry, Univer- 
sity of Washington, Seattle; Dr. Sam 
Shephard, Assistant Superintendent, 
St. Louis public schools, 

All state members of AST and all 
others interested in problems of stu- 
dent teacher preparation are invited 
to attend the conference. 

Membership of Missouri 
planning committee is: 

Program: sub-committee, Emmett 
Duff, co-chairman, Southeast Missouri 
State College; William Connor, Wash- 
ington University; Sister Mary Zeno, 
Notre Dame College; Marjorie Banks, 
Lindenwood College; John Ervin, 
Washington University; Cleo Mabrey, 
Southeast Missouri State College; 
Banks Bradley, Southeast Missouri 
State College. 

Publicity: sub-committee, Robert 
Wicke, chairman, William Jewell 
College; Lyle Boyles, Raytown public 
schools. 

Administration: sub - committee, 
James Seeney, chairman, Lincoln Uni- 
versity; Carey Southall, Missouri Uni- 
versity; Ray Brock, Missouri Valley 
College. 

Evaluation: sub-committee, Jack 
Bush, chairman, Southwest Missouri 
State College; Grace McReynolds, 
Northeast Missouri State College. 

Ex-officio members of all com- 
mittees, Robert Marshall, chairman, 
State Planning Committee, Central 
Missouri State College; Charles Gil- 
bert, president, Missouri State A.S.T., 
Central Missouri State College; Grant 
Clothier, Executive Secretary, Mis- 
souri State A.S.T., Central Missouri 
State College; Paul Greene, Missouri 
State Department of Education. 


Unit’s 
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Geared to Your Curriculum Needs— 
Outstanding Programs 


From Holt 


EXPLORING MUSIC °66 


For Grades K-8 
Grades K-6 by Eunice Boardman and 
Beth Landis 
Junior and Senior Books by Beth Landis and 
Lara Hoggard 


ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS: 


Patterns and Structure 
For Grades 1-8 
by Nichols, Flournoy, Kalin, Simon 


1967 Revision of 
Blanc, Fischler, Gardner 


MODERN SCIENCE 


Earth, Space, and Environment 


MODERN SCIENCE 


Man, Matter, and Energy 


MODERN SCIENCE 


Force, Change, and the Universe 


Special BSCS Materials 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCE: 


Patterns and Processes 


MODERN PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION, 1967 


by Hase and Rosenstein 
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THE OWLS 


Preschool through Grade 6 
Edited by Bill Martin, Jr. 


20 KIN/DER OWLS ¢ 40 LITTLE OWLS 
40 YOUNG OWLS e¢ 20 WISE OWLS 


SOUNDS OF 
LANGUAGE, 1966 


For Grades K-3 
Edited by Bill Martin, Jr. 


MODERN COMPOSITION 
For Grades 7-12 
by Stegner, Sauer, Hach, Rummel 


THE NEW ENGLISH 
For Grades 7-12 
by Postman, Damon, Morine, Morine 


ENGLISH CAN BE EASY 


by Shehan 


ENGLISH AND YOU 


by Shehan 


ENGLISH 
FOR AMERICANS 


by Shehan 


645 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 
Represented in Missouri by 
Henry May and Louis Jean Slankard 


WT 


383 Madison Avenue, 
New York, New York 10017 





i 


“i Mieeden Violet 


She’s learning that in finding syllables some words may be divided 
between vowels. Through The Economy Company’s coordinated read- 
ing program for Grades 1 through 6, word analysis brings meaning to 
written symbols. Pupils develop early independence in reading, and 
make consistent progress in development of comprehension skills and 
vocabulary. Even the inexperienced teacher can do a fine job with 
day-to-day lesson plans in teacher’s manuals. 


PHONETIC KEYS TO READING 
GRADES 1-3 


KEYS TO INDEPENDENCE IN READING 
GRADES 4-6 


4 


Violet ee three syllables. 


Bisa 
THE ECONOMY COMPANY 


OKLAHOMA CITY ATLANTA INDIANAPOLIS 


MissourR!I REPRESENTATIVE: LEE BURNEY 


SCHOOL NAMED FOR 
PHILIP J. HICKEY 

Dedication ceremonies were held 
October 9 in St. Louis for the Hickey 
school, named for the late Dr. Phillip 
J. Hickey, Superintendent of instruc- 
tion of the St. Louis system for 22 
years until he retired in 1964. Dr. 
Hickey died March 20, 1965. He 
served the system 19 years before be- 
coming superintendent. 

Superintendent Hickey had served 
on many committees of the Missouri 
State Teachers Association, and was 
president of the MSTA in 1954. He 
had also served as president of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. 

He was nationally known for the 
innovations made in the St. Louis sys- 
tem during his 41-year career. 


Nominations Open for 
Biology Teacher Award 


The National Association of Biology 
Teachers is again sponsoring the Out- 
standing Biology Teacher Award, to 
call public attention to the fine 
biology instruction which is evident 
throughout the state of Missouri. 

Last year’s recipient was Frank 
Stark of Southwest high school, Kan- 
sas City. The year before Art El- 
bert, Central high school, Springfield, 
represented the excellence of biology 
teaching in Missouri. 

These OBT winners and their pre- 
decessors have given outstanding 
leadership to biology teaching in a 
variety of ways. They have been 
members of the National Association 
of Biology Teachers and have sup- 
ported this organization’s activities 
and the activities of other national, 
state and local science organizations. 

They have given time and effort to 
the improvement of biology education 
in their school, district, and in many 
cases, in the state. They have been 
active in broadening the biology back- 
ground of their students through pro- 
ject experience and field work. They 
have had numerous and varied biolog- 
ical training to support their work. 
If you know of a biology teacher who 
also fits this mold, won’t you nominate 
him or her to be considered as a 
potential recipient. 

Anyone; administrator, fellow 
teacher, parent, or student, may 
nominate a biology teacher who is a 
NABT member and who they believe 
to be representative of excellent 
biology teaching and _ professional 
service. 

To nominate a candidate write to: 
Melba L. James, Rt. 1, Weidman Rd., 
Manchester, Mo. 63011 and ask for 
the necessary form. This should be 
done prior to January 15. 

Selection of the recipient is by a 
committee composed of an industrial 
biologist, a college biologist, a high 
school biology teacher, and an ad- 
ministrator with a science education 
background. 
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1967 SCHOOL LEGISLATION AGENDA 


On January 4, 1967 the Seventy-fourth General Assembly will 
convene in Jefferson City. It is anticipated that legislative pro- 
posals will be introduced in the ONG areas: 









: my} on Schoo oe Progena ana Appropriations for 
igher Educational Se ae / ’ 
ove Teacher Retirement / 







iene 
oe Practices Act 








2ase Bonding Capncity 

Special Education _ 
_ Vocational Education — 
eacher Preparation 
Board Purchase of Insurance for Teachers 
Juty-Free Lunch Period — 
Teachers as Members of oni Assembly 

| Provide State Foundation en Support for up to 200 days 


~~ 












FEDERAL 


Income Tax Deductions for Educational Expenses 
Medicare Coverage Opportunity for Missouri Teachers 
Copyright Act 


Many other educational proposals will be introduced at, both 
the state and national levels. 

MSTA Legislative Bulletins and this magazine will provide you 
an opportunity to keep informed about these matters that affect 
each member of the profession. Keep in contact with your repre- 
sentative and senator interpreting school needs. 
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by Bernice T. Zimmerman, Coordinator, Adult and Distributive Education, St. Louis Public Schools 


TuHIs YEAR, the St. Louis public 
school system is introducing a new 
concept in distributive education. In 
educating the students for employ- 
ment, we are providing instruction 
in the marketing of goods and serv- 
ices along with on-the-job experience 
where classroom theory can be put 
into practice. 

Important as this training is in 
preparing students for the future, we 
have become convinced that we 
must concern ourselves with more 
than the discipline of distribution. 
We must assure ourselves that stu- 
dents have the tool skills to per- 
form satisfactorily on the job, and 
that students understand the social 
responsibilities for those engaged in 
distribution in our society. 

Business complains that many 
young job applicants cannot add or 
spell adequately. There also has 
been a strong plea from management 
to send them potential employees 
who are better groomed and better 
oriented to business attitudes and 
responsibilities. 

Distributive Education and the co- 
operative work experience program 
is provided for high school seniors. 
In addition, we have in the eleventh 
grade, a preparatory course, Retail 
Merchandising and Salesmanship, 
which adds depth to the students’ 
understanding of the marketing 
processes. 

Now, in St. Louis, we have gone 


one step further to assure that stu- 
dents attempting to learn the disci- 
pline of distribution are qualified in 
tool subjects and in social compe- 
tencies. This year we offered at the 
tenth grade level a course called Ed- 
ucation for Employment. 

Starting with a basic study of the 
functions of distribution, the students 
are given an understanding of why 
they are being trained in this field 
and how their curriculum relates to 
their occupational goals. 

A review of arithmetic principles 
occurs within the study of such dis- 
tributive functions as display, stock- 
keeping, selling. As an example, 
arithmetic is studied as an inter-dis- 
ciplinary approach to learning to be 
a competent salesperson. Addition 
problems entail adding a sales-check, 
never a column of isolated figures. 

A unit on advertising explains the 
fact that a business figures money 
spent on advertising as overhead. 
The student then is asked to find the 
cost in percentage of an advertise- 
ment costing $100 if it results in sales 
of $2,300. 

Grammar review occurs when stu- 
dents write advertising copy, display 
cards or an analysis of advertise- 
ments appearing in the daily papers. 
Teachers select errors from these 
written works as a basis for needed 
review of principles of grammar. 

The importance of correct spelling 
and legible handwriting is easily in- 


troduced here. Social training is in- 
corporated into the same unit. The 
image the store presents by the ap- 
pearance of its advertisements leads 
to discussion of the image an indi- 
vidual creates by his appearance. 


Truth in advertising and a store’s 
public relations may easily lead to 
a discussion of a student’s own re- 


lationship with his public. 


Similarly, a unit explaining the 
function of a personnel department 
might incorporate grammar review 
by requiring students to write ac- 
ceptable letters of application, How 
an interviewer judges personality 
traits, the ability to figure the labor 
cost of a salesperson based on his 
salary and his net sales, the impor- 
tance of accuracy and legibility on an 
application blank combine the disci- 
plines of English, mathematics and 
distribution with training in social 


skills. 


Integrated into each unit for the 
tenth grade student is a basic under- 
standing of distribution as a founda- 
tion for his eleventh and twelfth 
grade courses as well as practice in 
tool subjects and social competen- 
cies. In this way, we present a total 
pre-employment instructional pro- 
gram. Students should be motivated 
to learn by the sight of realistic oc- 
cupational goals and classroom ex- 
periences that are meaningful steps 
toward fulfillment of these goals. 
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Once upon a time there was a man who lived alone 
on a tall column in the middle of a great green meadow. 
From his lofty perch he could see everything that hap- 
pened in the buildings around the meadow. As the 
years went by he learned many, many things. The man 
wrote down all he learned from watching the people 
working below him, and he saved it. One day the man 
had locked up so much knowledge that he did not have 
room for more. He thought, “Now I am the wisest man 
there is.” 

And from that day on all the man did was look at 
his vast storehouse of knowledge, and read his notes, 
and count his many volumes. He never again looked 
down upon the people in the buildings. He never de- 
scended his column to talk with people and teach them 
what he saw and learned. 

He never even knew that he did not live happily 
ever after. 


a 
MAYORAL: 


If you know something, climb down off your col- 





umn, and contact the University of Missouri Extension 
Division. They’ll help you discover how you can better 
use your knowledge, training, and experience in Educa- 
tional Administration, Counseling, Home Economics. 
Agriculture, Engineering, Business Management, Com- 
munity Development, Sociology, Psychology and many 
other academic areas. They'll help you recognize that 
you can make the State of Missouri your campus and 
Missourians your students. They’ll help you realize how 
life can be an adventure for those who use their knowl- 
edge to teach and help others to help themselves. 







Write, call or visit: 


Personnel Officer 
University of Missouri Extension Division 
108 Whitten Hall 


THE STATE IS THE CAMPUS Columbia, Missouri 
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THE PRESIDENTS of eight colleges in 
southwestern Missouri drafted a pro- 
posal for the Central Ozarks Talent 
Search Center. The colleges were: 
Central Bible College, Springfield; 
Crowder College, Neosho; Drury 
College, Springfield; Evangel Col- 
lege, Springfield; Missouri Southern 
College, Joplin; Southwest Baptist 
College, Bolivar; Southwest Missouri 
State College, Springfield; The 
School of the Ozarks, Point Lookout. 
The project encompasses 25 coun- 
ties of southwest Missouri; however, 
no student in the state will be de- 
prived of the services of the Center. 
In essence, the cooperative project 
is designed to find qualified, high- 
need students, apprise them of the 
possibilities of financial assistance, 
and interest them in pursuing a 
course of continued education, 
through the combined efforts of 
postsecondary educational]  institu- 
tions, public and private schools of 
the area, and interested agencies and 
persons of the region. 
Representatives of the several in- 
stitutions expressed a belief that “no 
single institution can or should at- 
tempt to accomplish the objectives 
of the program on its own; (that) 
there must be, instead, a coordinated 
effort to benefit the most students 
through the combined and sustained 
efforts of many persons, agencies, 
schools and colleges.” 
Funds to carry on this project in 
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by Russell V. Robinson, Director 
Central Ozarks Talent Search Center 
Springfield 

and 
Kenneth D. Oliver, Jr. 
Assistant to the President, 
Southwest Missouri State College 
Springfield 


an open door to college for qualified 


youths of exceptional financial need 


the amount of $68,400 were allotted 
June 15, 1966 from Title IV money 
of the Higher Education Act signed 
October 1965 by President Johnson. 

It is the purpose of the Educa- 
tional Opportunity Grants program 
“to provide, through institutions of 
higher education, grants to assist in 
making available the benefits of 
higher education to qualified high 
school graduates of exceptional fi- 
nancial need, who for lack of finan- 
cial means of their own or of their 
families would be unable to obtain 
such benefits without such aid.” 

It is not likely that a youngster 
will be able to attend a college or 
stay there long on an EOG grant 
alone, even though he might tech- 
nically receive as much as $1,000 
per year in the second year of the 
program’s operation (1967-68 school 
year) if in the first year his grades 
place him in the upper one-half of 
his class, but the importance of this 
provision is that the funds can be 
made available throughout the en- 
tire undergraduate program of the 
student; and, moreover, they are an 
outright direct grant which is non- 
obligating. 

By consolidating student financial 
assistance programs under one ad- 
ministrative office this year in each 
institution, many of our State’s col- 
leges and universities will be able to 
be of greater assistance to students 
who need financial aid than they 


have in the past. 

The EOG program now makes it 
possible to meet the total cost of col- 
lege if this is required. Without this 
particular form of assistance, a rela- 
tively small percent of the cost could 
formerly be met at most institutions. 

The list of forms of assistance is 
long—and still growing! Among the 
more important of these, that most 
colleges now have available, are: 
scholarships, awards, institutional 
short-term loan funds, National De- 
fense Student Loans, guaranteed 
loans, college work-study positions, 
Educational Opportunity Grants, 
war orphans and disabled depend- 
ents, GI Bill and Social Security. 

Recognizing that it is one thing to 
make EOG funds available to “qual- 
ified, exceptionally needy” young- 
sters to attend college and quite an- 
other to identify these persons and 
encourage them to continue their ed- 
ucation, framers of the Act included 
legislation which would enable per- 
sons dealing with problems to: 

1. Identify qualified youths of ex- 
ceptional financial need and encour- 
age them to complete secondary 
school and undertake postsecondary 
educational training. 

2. Publicize existing forms of stu- 
dent financial aid, including aid 
furnished under this part, or 

3. Encourage secondary school or 
college dropouts, of demonstrated 
aptitude to re-enter educational pro- 
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grams, including postsecondary 
school programs, 

The proposed activities of the 
Center grow out of three basic func- 
tions suggested in the law—“identi- 
fication,” “information or publicity,” 
and “motivation.” They briefly are 
described as follows: 

Identification 

1. Establish working arrangements 
with area guidance personnel and 
high school principals through the 
Director of the Center and field 
workers. 

2. Develop a master comprehen- 
sive history form at the Center which 
provides for a personal history, fi- 
nancial review, and scholastic re- 
view, and which becomes the source 
card for the Center’s data bank and 
student inventory. 

3. Administer the history form to 
all students in the 24-county service 
area who are either enrolled in 10- 
11-12th grades, or who have dropped 
out of school. 

4. Maintain a continuous inven- 
tory of student needs and qualifica- 
tions in the Center’s data bank, and 
report summary information to field 
workers, school personnel, and other 
interested agencies. This informa- 
tion is to include printouts of indi- 
vidual students’ names to be used as 
a contact list for early commitments, 
motivational activities, special coun- 
seling and distribution of sample as- 
sistance forms. 

5. Each participating institution 
will provide data on admissions 
standards and requirements for sum- 
marization. 

6. Each participating institution 
will provide data on success patterns 
for establishing characteristics of stu- 
dents who may do well in that in- 
stitution for summarization. 

7. Center will summarize finan- 
cial and scholastic information on all 
students, as well as admissions and 
success patterns data for all institu- 
tions so that cutting scores may be 
developed to identify qualified, 
needy students. 

8. Center will collect information 
on scholarships, loans, grants, work- 
study, and other forms of assistance 
from area institutions, as well as cur- 


rent and projected costs of attend- 
ance at these institutions, for sum- 
marization and dissemination. 

9. Develop a standard formula 
for early institutional commitments 
for assistance. 

Publicizing Student Financial 

Aid 

1. Disseminate a program of of- 
ferings of area colleges and univer- 
sities, as well as other postsecondary 
institutions, which will give clear ex- 
amples of skills required for success 
in these programs. 

2. Disseminate sample assistance 
programs to all individually qualified 
students which will indicate specifi- 
cally how they might pursue further 
educational opportunities at various 
institutions. 

3. Circulate informational posters 
on student assistance to area schools 
and other civic agencies. 

4. Prepare six five-minute tapes 
for radio, school, PTA and other 
uses to reach large audiences. Main- 
tain free loan service on these tapes. 
This will require 20 master tapes. 

5. Bi-monthly presentations on two 
Springfield commercial TV stations 
where panels of institutional repre- 
sentatives will discuss student assist- 
ance. 

6. Prepare a packet of materials 
to be distributed to qualified, needy 
students on an individual basis. 

7. Conduct a series of workshops 
in relation to student assistance for 
qualified, needy students, designed 
for guidance personnel and second- 
ary school principals. 

8. Brochure or small, readable 
pamphlet to be produced for wide 
circulation to area schools which 
shows facts on student assistance, 
college costs, changes for success in 
college and other schools, names of 
persons to contact for special advice 
and assistance, and other details 
which acquaint the student with the 
opportunities that are open to him. 


Motivating Students of 
Demonstrated Ability to 
Continue or Re-enter: 

1. Conditional commitments, in 
writing, will be made to students 
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who either are in grades eleven and 
twelve, or who would normally be 
there had they not dropped out of 
school. 

2. A three-day college adjustment 
program will be operated simul- 
taneously on the campuses of all par- 
ticipant institutions during the sum- 
mer of the first year of operation of 
the project. Field workers, guidance 
counselors, and principals will be as- 
signed small groups of project stu- 
dents to supervise and escort to this 
activity. Open examination of col- 
lege facilities by students will be en- 
couraged. A preview of college life 
is contemplated. Each group will be 
assigned a faculty sponsor. 

3. Field workers, in cooperation 
with guidance personnel and princi- 
pals, will make special efforts to 
work with and plan with individual 
students to assist them toward realiz- 
ing admittance to a particular insti- 
tution of their choice, and to ar- 
range satisfactory assistance provi- 
sions so that the student will not only 
be admitted but may expect to re- 
main in the program until he 
achieves a terminal goal, whether 
from a two-year, four-year or other 
program or objective. 

Russell V. Robinson was appoint- 
ed by the Center’s Advisory Council 
of College Presidents to direct the 
Center’s operation. By August 15, 
a staff of seven well qualified field 
workers were employed. 

Perhaps we are now beginning to 
take those first steps towards uni- 
versal higher education for all our 
youth. At least for the first time 
every youngster who should be in 
college can be there. 

For more information on how to 
attend college, write: 

Division of Student Financial Aid, 
US. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20202. 

Public Inquiry Branch, U.S. De- 
partment of Health, Education and 
Welfare, Washington, D.C. 20201. 

Director of- Student Financial As- 
sistance or Director of Admissions, 
College or University of your choice. 

Director, Central Ozarks Talent 
Search Center, 901 South National, 
Springfield, Missouri. 
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Why Psychological Testing 


A RECENT RASH of articles are de- 
rogatory toward psychological testing 
in general. As educators we are pro- 
fessionally obligated to “stand up 
and be counted.” 

Those who do not understand test 
philosophy are not entitled to such 
fatuous criticisms. All too frequent- 
ly the layman’s concept of the value 
of testing is one of extremes. 
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At one end of the continuum we 
find people who believe test results 
are infallible measures of the abili- 
ties, aptitudes, or personality traits 
and characteristics of an individual 
and that the results should be ac- 
cepted without question, above and 
beyond all other available material 
and information. These people tend 
to belittle the complex intellectual 


by Thomas R. Garrett, Jr., Metropolitan Junior College, Kansas City 


makeup of the individual. 

At the other end of the continuum 
are those who discredit all tests and 
those who use them. Not only are 
these people ignorant of most, phases 
of testing, they also lack the sophis- 
tication to seek the truth before 
publicly voicing their opinions. 

Neither of these extreme points 
of view is defensible, in fact they 
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are, in most cases harmful. 

Professional educators realize that 
even though many tests have been 
standardized in a highly professional 
manner, and have proven themselves 
worthy of dependable usage, they 
still present a mere sample of an in- 
dividual’s performance or behavior. 

We cannot take a test score for 
granted. 

Tests, in and of themselves, are 
far from being perfect. Various fac- 
tors keep the obtained score from 
being the absolute, or true score of 
the individual. We still have much 
to learn about all types of measure- 
ment of the human organism. 

We also understand that one test 
cannot be expected to measure all of 
a person’s traits and characteristics. 
A test must be accepted simply as a 
measure in the specific area for 
which it was constructed. 

A test is a tool—a.means to an 
end—an instrument. We administer 
tests to individuals for identification, 
classification, selection, evaluation, 
planning and adjustment. 

Test results help to a great extent 
in these respects. However, wise ed- 
ucators utilize all professional infor- 
mation possible in helping the indi- 
vidual set up a situation in which he 
can make decisions relevant to the 
understanding of his abilities, inter- 
ests and personality traits, then de- 
velop them so they relate to his life 
goals and aspirations, and finally to 
reach a state of mature self-guidance. 

Many who write articles degrad- 
ing tests and those who use them, 
have little or no knowledge of the 
time and effort involved in the con- 
struction of a reliable, valid instru- 
ment, standardized on thousands of 
people throughout the nation. This 
procedure is followed in order to 
establish a representative group with 
which each individual’s results can 
be compared, then published by a 
respected, reputable company for 
those who choose to use it. 

Some of the people who write the 
degrading articles either belong to 
extremist groups, or they are being 
used to spread biased information 
for these groups. 

Anyone, even one with a warped 


mind, can devise a test, or an inven- 
tory, and most likely administer this 
test. But this is no valid reason for 
the condemnation of all tests. 

Counselors, administrators, psy- 
chologists and psychometrists urge 
parents and all members of the com- 
munity to learn as much as possible 
about testing. What a wonderful 
working relationship parents and ed- 
ucators could have if parents would 
give educators an opportunity to ex- 
plain the entire testing program to 
them—yes, even to discuss the spe- 
cific tests and inventories in detail, 
and the reasons for their use. 

To condemn testing as such be- 
cause of a few instances of misuse is 
no different than the condemnation 
of the medical profession because of 
the instances of malpractice. 

It is a shame for reputable edu- 
cators to be downgraded in the eyes 
of society by those of extreme beliefs 
who erroneously compare a few 
small insignificant, non-clinical sur- 
veys or inventories to the scientifical- 
ly constructed, standardized clinical 
instruments used by most reputable 
institutions. It is even more dastard- 
ly to imply reputable educators have 
no more ethics or good judgment 
than to actually use tests and instru- 
ments which have not been stand- 
ardized and found worthy of use. 

Competent testing procedures 
yield more accurate information 
about an individual than does the 
most serious and intelligent hypothe- 
sis. 

When the individual seeks counsel, 
the educator is professionally and 
ethically obligated to use the most 
accurate, scientific methods available 
within his capabilities. These meth- 
ods do, quite frequently, involve 
usage of psychological tests. 

The last thing an ethical counselor 
or educator intends to do is to “pry” 
into the private family affairs of the 
individual. If and when these mat- 
ters arise the information is, for the 
most part, volunteered by the person 
seeking counsel, and is used only in 
helping the person make a more 
realistic adjustment to this unique 
situation. 

Even inventories 


though 


some 
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contain items which deal with the 
individual from a personal point of 
view, this by no means forces him to 
respond in such a way that his repu- 
tation, patriotism or personal in- 
tegrity is threatened. Reputable in- 
struments are not thus constructed. 

The National Defense Education 
Act of 1958 (NDEA) has been bit- 
terly attacked. One unjustified at- 
tack from a writer was on NDEA 
tests that were being used in many 
schools across the nation. Such peo- 
ple seem to believe that there are 
certain illicit NDEA tests being used, 
and that NDEA is responsible for 
publishing such instruments. This is 
not true. 

The National Defense Education 
Act of 1958 (one clause of the bill) 
enables the Federal Government to 
allocate monies to each State De- 
partment of Education. In turn, 
each respective State Department of 
Education uses this fund to reim- 
burse the respective schools and 
school districts in the state for the 
facilities and materials they provide. 
Furthermore, the State Department 
uses this fund to purchase certain 
well known, reputable, standardized 
instruments for the schools to use, 
thus enabling the school to use the 
monies they would have had to 
spend in renting or buying tests, for 
other educational materials. 

All schools do have a choice in the 
tests made available through the 
State Department by the National 
Defense Education Act, and no 
school is forced to use any of the 
materials if they choose to use some 
test other than the ones made avail- 
able by NDEA funds, 

Counselors and other educators 
are not infallible. As in all areas of 
life, mistakes are made. A tremen- 
dous amount of work needs to be 
done in psychological measurement. 
The surface has only been scratched. 

The public can help. with con- 
tinued support and interest. Con- 
structive criticism and constant eval- 
uation in this area is urged and wel- 
comed. Absurd accusations based on 
irrelevant beliefs can only be dam- 
aging to our whole _ educational 
process. 
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A Study Hall - Library 


COM BIN ATION 


Is It All Bad? 


by J. R. Scarborough, Retired 
Librarian, Laboratory School 
Southwest Missouri State College 
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Such a combination can be almost 
all bad. 

In the first place, careless planning 
in keeping groups balanced during 
the day can make some periods al- 
most unbearable. The person in 
charge can do little to help young- 
sters find materials if the groups are 
too large. 

Not only are groups often too 
large, but the ages may span some 
five or six grade levels, consisting of 
40 or 50 pupils. Assume there are 
30 eighth graders in the room. That 
is a large enough group. Further- 
more, their needs will run much to 
the same pattern. However, add four 
freshmen, two sophomores and six 
seniors, and it becomes a nightmare 
on at least two counts, numbers and 
variation in the types of help re- 
quired. 

Anyone in charge of such a group 
becomes frustrated or resigns him- 
self to trying to keep the “roof on.” 
Informality becomes almost impos- 
sible and it becomes necessary to re- 
vert to the tactics of a top sergeant. 
Youngsters in a public school should 
be given as much freedom as they 
can take. A study-hall, library situa- 
tion should not be set up that is 
doomed to educational failure from 
its inception. 

Too often the largest group of the 
day is scheduled for the library dur- 
ing the last period. In addition to 
being the largest group, it is often 
made up of athletes and others who 
are just waiting for the bell to ring 
in order to get on with their extra- 
curricular activities. 

To add to an almost intolerable 
situation, some beginning teacher is 


often put in charge during this hour. 
Such a teacher can make himself 
ridiculous in one of two rather clear- 
ly defined ways. He can be an ab- 
solute autocrat who permits no liber- 
ties, or he can be completely in- 
formal and thus invite bedlam. Lack 
of experience makes it difficult for 
him to select a middle of the road 
course which would allow certain 
freedoms without license. 

This situation is not restricted to 
beginning teachers, but many good 
beginning teachers have been ruined 
by just such a set-up. Many experi- 
enced teachers have aged immeas- 
ureably. 

Probably the worst practice is for 
other teachers to send disciplinary 
cases to the study-hall library be- 
cause they cannot or will not take 
care of their own discipline cases. 
The effects of such practice, both 
physically and psychologically, are 
too obvious to require comment. It 
would make just as much sense for 
the practice to be used in reverse, 
sending malcontents from the li- 
brary-study hall to history, English, 
or to any other class. 

Closely akin to the above practice 
is the disturbance caused by those 
teachers who go to the library-study 
hall complex to confer with a dozen 
people about assignments, to send 
them on errands, or to talk to them 
about anything which comes to 
mind. It is almost impossible to 
avoid confusion in such cases. The 
importance and dignity of the mate- 
rials center is greatly reduced there- 
by. 

Many of the situations can be ob- 
viated by careful planning. The pic- 
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ture need not be as gloomy as pic- 
tured, and partial solutions are im- 
plied by recognizing the problems. 

A library-study hall combination 
should be planned as carefully as 
any class. Scheduling should take 
into account the sizes of the groups 
in the library area, with an attempt 
to keep them fairly well balanced 
throughout the day. This is not easy, 
but when it becomes apparent, while 
scheduling, that a library group is 
approaching an unwieldy size, every 
effort should be made to schedule 
away from this period. A rule, which 
should be almost without exceptions, 
should require every student to carry 
a full academic load. 

Courses should not be dropped by 
whim with a pretext that the student 
is having to work too hard. Too 
often, this does not result in better 
work in the courses not dropped, but 
in more loafing in the ‘library area. 

The key to success or failure in the 
library-study hall could well be 
found during scheduling. The easy 
way on registration day is to put 
difficult scheduling cases in the study 
hall. This is not the best education- 
al practice. It is not realistic to ex- 
pect the library groups to be homo- 
geneous in makeup when there is a 
spread of four to six grades in the 
school, and when a large number of 
electives are offered. It zs reasonable 
to work toward a fair balance 
throughout the day. 

Another improvement is to pro- 
vide more help for the materials 
center. It is unrealistic to expect one 
person to “corral” 40 youngsters, 
help on a research paper, find a bi- 
ography on some current writer or 
public figure, and take care of a 
large number of library details. 

One great advantage of the li- 
brary-study hall combination is that 
the students come in contact with 
the library, or materials center, some 
time during the day. Contact often 
breeds curiosity. The center and the 
materials may not look so pretty, but 
they are being used. 

The library, or materials center 
must not be just available; it must 
be convenient. Students must be able 
to browse through the periodicals, 


books and materials available. A 
title, a phrase, or even an attractive 
binding may often inspire a young- 
ster to read something. 

A beautiful library, with every- 
thing in place, and nobody there but 
the librarian adds up to a complete 
exercise in futility. The lack of use 
of a library, which is only a library 
and not a combination library and 
study hall, cannot all be laid at the 
door of the librarian. The faculty 
members must have a good idea of 
what is available. 

“Shot gun” assignments of “You 
can find it in the library” are of 
questionable value. “Let us see what 
additional information can be found 
in the library” makes more sense. 
Taking entire classes to the library 
to learn what is there, and to learn 
how to find materials can be very 
valuable. Room should always be 
available for a class of normal. size 
to be taken to the library, and both 
the teacher and the librarian should 
be available to help. 

Some compromises must be made 
if the library is to be more than a 
show place. It is unrealistic to think 
that every student will be scheduled 
into a credit course every hour of the 
day. Hence, there must be some 
place for them during the hour or 
hours they are not enrolled in such 
courses. If it is to be a study hall, 
that study hall should be in or near 
the library. Accessibility is most im- 
portant. 

Good housekeeping in the library 
is important. Youngsters should be 
taught to put things away properly. 
However, a library with every book 
and periodical in place is suspect. 

If there is sufficient help and the 
rooms are so situated that young- 
sters will have a chance to know 
what is in the library and whether 
they want to use it, almost any ar- 
rangement is acceptable. If the li- 
brary is merely a show place, where 
the emphasis is put on meeting me- 
chanical library rules, too much is 
being wasted. No school can afford 
this type of show place. The library 
should look used whether it looks 
pretty or not, if a choice between the 
two must be made. 
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Quality 
Coaching 


by Fred J. Reeves 
Northwest Missouri State College 


COACHING REQUIRES organization 
and administrative abilities as well as 
knowledge of the rules of all athletic 
sports and familiarity with the many 
offensive and defensive formations, 
plays and tactics. 

A coach must be capable of per- 
sonal leadership, constructive and in- 
dependent thinking, accepting re- 
sponsibility, gaining faculty coopera- 
tion, cooperating himself in execut- 
ing school policies, making himself 
valuable to the school, becoming a 
respected and constructive member 
of the community, and cementing 
good relations in general. 

To be a successful coach it is im- 
perative to have the ability to handle 
players in such a way as to develop 
in them a maximum of efficiency, 
enthusiasm and teamwork. This is 
possible only by building and main- 
taining effective team discipline. 

In fact, team discipline is probably 
the most important factor of all. I 
believe that discipline is a by-product 
of good coaching and good organiza- 
tion. Good coaching is good teach- 
ing transferred from the classroom to 
the gymnasium or field. 

Lesson plans are just as essential 
in coaching athletic sports as they 
are in the classroom. Every good 
coach must have definite aims and 
objectives, meet the needs of his 
players, compensate for individual 
differences, and offer rewards and 
losses. 

Players have respect for the coach 
who is fully prepared when he comes 
to the gymnasium or field and ex- 
emplifies this through his actions. 


1D 





FEW AREAS OF reading instruction 
find unanimity among recognized 
authorities. Reading readiness is not 
one area, though the necessity of 
such a program is recognized. 

Those schools not furnishing such 
a program are making the road to 
success in reading much harder for 
the beginning reader. It is quite 
likely the lack of such a program is 
a contributing factor in the develop- 
ment of reading disability in certain 
children. 

Many students so cheated will be 
likely candidates for the remedial 
reading teacher in later grades when 
it might have been avoided. 

Most learning specialists agree 
that readiness is a basic psychological 
principle that must be dealt with if 
we are to satisfactorily and profes- 
sionally carry forth our obligations 
to society. 

Authors who attack the reading 
instruction program have in reality 
aided our profession by calling at- 
tention to the importance of the 
reading act. In a back door sort of 
way they may make a significant 
contribution. 

Where does the reading readiness 
program fit into the total picture? 
First we must decide individually 
and as a profession what our real 
goals shall become. Reading is the 
most useful learning tool so far de- 
vised. It will not only aid learning 
in the formal program but will help 
the individual to more successfully 
cultivate his critical facilities, inde- 
pendence of intellect and his abilities 
of appreciation and creation. 
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GETTING 


READING 


READY 


by J. O. Miller, Jr. 
Central Missouri State College 
Warrensburg 


Reading increases feelings of per- 
sonal worth and opens doors for a, 
greater contribution of the individ- 
ual to his society. When we consider 
the additional problems of the 
“knowledge explosion” and_ the 
“population explosion” we add to 
the burden already on the shoulders 
of those responsible for the develop- 
ment of this important key to the 
lock of individual success and, there- 
by, the success or failure of our fu- 
ture civilization. 

Though the lack of a readiness 
program is a serious problem, one of 
equal importance is the readiness 
program that is inappropriately used 
by force-feeding all beginners 
through the same program for the 
same length of time. 

Surely by now all educators accept 
the idea of individual differences. 
This is just as true in reading readi- 
ness programs as later school years. 
It is time we recognize this in our in- 
dividual classrooms and make a gen- 
uine professional effort to proceed 
accordingly. 

A child who has no need for a 
readiness program, but is still 
marched through with those who do, 
can well have the budding interest 
and liking for the reading act de- 
stroyed or seriously damaged. 

A readiness program is an excel- 
lent opportunity for development of 
a friendly, cooperative rapport be- 
tween school and home. 

Much in the area of readiness can 
be done in the home, with the con- 
structive aid and encouragement of 
the school. 


This is particularly effective in 
areas of the culturally different. 
Reading readiness not only helps 
ready the child for formal reading 
instruction but also develops a rela- 
tionship between parent and school 
that is important in our publicly 
supported educational system. 

Thus we would find the school 
actually of practical, personal value 
prior to the entrance of the child 
into formalized learning. 

The teacher also should realize the 
strengths and weaknesses of reading 
readiness tests. These are a valuable 
tool and should be used as such. 

As a guide in developing an effec- 
tive program for each child they are 
of much value, but they should not 
be interpreted so rigidly as to limit 
the ability of the teacher and school 
to care for the individual rather than 
the score. They should not become 
an educational strait-jacket. 

The teacher evaluation is also of 
great, possibly equal value. Research 
reports a number of studies verifying 
the importance of this factor in re- 
cent years. 

As we utilize readiness in our class- 
rooms let us keep constantly in mind 
the real reason for such a program; 
the individual child. Let our ac- 
tions, programs and efforts be con- 
tinually directed to serving these 
needs in order that they may develop 
a competent, efficient and above all 
an enthusiastic decoder of this ‘talk 
written down.’ 

Reading readiness programs 
should have much to offer in help- 
ing to achieve this goal. 
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Educators! A new low rate for you—just 11¢ an issue! 
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TIME, The Weekly Newsmagazine. As you know so well: the 
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week, the headlines add footnotes to your textbooks. That’s why 
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Legislation 


The General Assembly will be in session as this issue 
is received. It is hoped that significant legislation will 
have been introduced or will be shortly. 

Let it be stated again that the biggest need is in- 
creased state support to provide better salaries. Yes, a 
severe teacher shortage exists. You cannot attract and 
retain qualified teachers unless the price is paid. The 
solution is that simple and we have research data to 
‘prove it. To provide more state funds the formula must be 
changed. Such legislation will be introduced and you will 
be kept informed. The law requires that not less than 
80% shall go into the teachers fund. Missouri has the 
ability if it has the will. 

Of major importance will be the improvement of 
provisions for retirement. In no other way can pace be 
kept with changing economic conditions. A major. re- 
vision of the state retirement system will be attempted and 
every assistance rendered the two local systems. Again, 
you will be informed just as soon as possible. 

High on the agenda is the enactment of an Employ- 
ment Practices Act in accordance with the action of the 
Assembly of Delegates. 

Other legislation to be considered includes the pay- 
ment of state funds on current ADA, aid for kindergartens, 
fringe benefits, duty free lunch, voting of bonds by ma- 
jority vote—to name only a few. 

Many proposals will doubtless be forthcoming from 
the Governor's Conference recommendations, the Interim 
Legislative Committee and various other sources. The 
numbers and contents of these proposals will be made 
available in special legislative bulletins immediately on 
their introduction. These bulletins will be sent to all com- 
munity association officers and interested individuals, as 
has been the case for many years. What can you do— 
many things, but most of all keep in touch with your 
Senator and Representative. 


In Brief 


Teachers, administrators and school board members 
in many school districts are working seriously on the de- 
velopment of written policy statements setting forth ef- 
fective procedures for working together. Many are fol- 
lowing closely the suggestions developed by the Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, the Missouri Association of 
School Administrators, the Missouri State Teachers As- 
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sociation and the Missouri School Boards Association and 
presented in the booklet, Teacher, Administrator, School 
Board Relationships. Three policy statements recently 
received are for Neosho, Ferguson-Florissant and Festus. 
The best and easiest time to develop such written policy 
is before trouble starts and the obvious need arises. 

Many local and district associations continue to 
contribute to the development of the Bunker Hill Ranch 
Resort. The St. Louis District has contributed $1,000 to- 
ward the construction of a chapel. Over 3,700 were ac- 
commodated last season. Nothing like it anywhere. 

Anyone interested in joining their Missouri Col- 
leagues on the money saving tour to Hawaii, leaving St. 
Louis on July 3, should request information. 

Many calls for help continue to come from teachers 
being sued for pupil discipline or having difficulty in se- 
curing the deduction of educational expense from the 
income tax. 

The Jefferson City Public Schools, this year, provided 
lunch room hostesses throughout the system. Word comes 
that never before did such a small amount of money se- 
cure as much teacher morale. 

The Association is co-sponsoring a political clinic 
at Lansing, Michigan on February 24-26, and one at 
Omaha, Nebraska on April 7-9. Anyone interested should 
make inquiry. 

The 1967 Missouri Legislative Directory containing 
the names and addresses of senators and representatives 
from Missouri, both State and National, is being made 
available. Let us know the number you need. 

The booklet Facts About The Financial Needs Of 
Missouri's Public Schools is being revised and copies will 
be available in any quantity. 

A study of teachers’ salaries in Missouri including 
salary schedules ‘of school districts is available on 
request. 

President Millie M. Thies and First Vice-President 
Willard J. Graff are making as many meetings of com- 
munity associations as their schedules will permit. Mem- 
bers of the Staff regularly participate in many meetings. 

Many letters have been received relative to the 
Kansas City Convention. Typical is the one from James T. 
Brockman, Lee’s Summit, that reads in part: ‘‘Just a word 
to you and the Executive Committee to state that | have 
been attending Missouri State Teachers Association meet- 
ings for several years and undoubtedly this was the best 
meeting that | have ever attended. Your general sessions 
were outstanding and the department meetings were 
excellent.” 
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Providing 
Programs 
for the 
Mentally 
Retarded 
Individual 


by Harry Lemee 
Central High School 
St. Louis 
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IF WE WOULD truly understand those 
who are mentally retarded, let us 
first forget the mental retardation. 

Far too often we have seen the 
mental retardation and have failed 
to see the individual. We have seen 
an I.Q. and have failed to see the 
potentials for social adequacy, emo- 
tional stability and economic se- 
curity. 

In any systematized knowledge of 
selection for any training, education- 
al and rehabilitation programs for 
those adolescents who are mentally 
retarded, we must see the individual 
in respect to the environment for 
which we are to prepare him as a 
contributing member of that particu- 
lar society. 

At times we have been guilty of 
relegating those who are mentally 
retarded to the shelf. We have not 
provided social patterns in which 
those who were mentally retarded 
could have their basic needs satisfied. 

Programs must be adopted to the 
needs, abilities, interests and limita- 
tions of the individual. 

Vocational Rehabilitation has not 
been able to assist those who are se- 
verely mentally retarded to any pro- 
nounced degree because most of our 
planning, until very recently, has 
been attempts to fit this group into 
competitive society. Such attempts 
often have been discouraging. 

The same attempts would show 
quite different results if we were pre- 
paring many of this group for semi- 
controlled society—the home, work- 
shop, ranch, colony, another institu- 
tion. Services of vocational rehabili- 
tation include a thorough diagnosis 
of all medical and behavioral needs, 
counseling, training, help with place- 
ment and follow-up after placement. 

Rehabilitation of mentally retard- 
ed is almost directly proportional to 
available community resources. It is 
a community problem and responsi- 
bility; home training programs, eval- 
uation centers, schools, sheltered 
workshops and institutions. 

Home Training 

Home training programs from ear- 
ly infancy for the mentally retarded 
would change the functioning of 
mentally retarded adolescent. Such 


a program is a responsibility of the 
state. Until the state accepts this 
responsibility, parents’ groups should 
demonstrate this need. These groups 
can more adequately serve their 
membership if they would begin 
with such a program rather than 
with a community school. 

A home training program would 
serve all the children in the com- 
munity who are mentally retarded. 
No community school program can 
do this. 

The person to carry on such a pro- 
gram of home training should have 
many skills. He should have training 
and experience in the fields of men- 
tal retardation, guidance and coun- 
seling, social work and psychology. 
His main responsibility is to help the 
parents and to help the parents help 
the child. The best curriculum 
should be determined, and regional 
training programs should be estab- 
lished. 

Parents must have help in adjust- 
ing mentally retarded children. 
Many children could be better ad- 
justed to a community school if an 
adequate home training program 
had been carried on from early in- 
fancy. The counselor who goes to 
the home can help the parents see 
their problems objectively and real- 
istically. The mentally retarded ad- 
olescent who has had home training 
counseling is different than the one 
who has been continually pushed be- 
yond his capacities. The first can 
be motivated to do what he can do; 
the second has been told he cannot 
do what others do so many times 
that he accepts this premise and in- 
terprets it to mean he can do noth- 
ing. 

Because of complications and im- 
plications associated with mental re- 
tardation, classification is difficult. 
Parents have frustration added to 
their confusion when _ professional 
personnel disagree as to mental, so- 
cial and emotional capacities of the 
child. 

Too many classifications are made 
after too little study. Not always are 
all the professional people available 
who are needed for an accurate di- 
agnosis. Parents would accept the 
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findings more readily if the diagnos- 
tic procedures were more compre- 
hensive. 

A complete evaluation includes a 
thorough social history and physical, 
neurological, psychiatric and _ psy- 
chological examinations. Other med- 
ical and behavior specialists add 
their findings to the evaluations. If 
demands beyond capacities have 
been frequent it may be necessary to 
observe the subject over a period of 
time. Electroencephalograms and 
various other laboratory tests as in- 
dicated must become a part of the 
cumulative data. 

This approach should eliminate 
such errors as failing to see the psy- 
chosis in the child who is mentally 
retarded, the deafness or aphasia 
rather than mental deficiency, the 
brain injury in relation to the mental 
deficiency. 

We need such evaluation centers 
geographically located. With such a 
geographic feeling of security, pro- 
fessional personnel could better tell 
parents of their findings and offer 
realistic training programs. In such 
evaluation centers we would have 
the team approach to diagnosis, 
treatment and research which is so 
basic to understanding. Early and 
accurate diagnosis are essentials to 
successful programs for those who 
are mentally retarded. Adequately 
staffed evaluation centers is the an- 
swer to this need. 

“Schools” 

The mentally retarded child must 
go to “school” if he is to function to 
the best of his ability when he is an 
adolescent. This training program is 
a responsibility of public education, 
but it has not been established that 
it is the total responsibility of public 
education. 

More pilot studies and controlled 
experimentations must be conducted 
before we can determine the most 
desirable procedures and can assign 
the proper responsibilities. Every 
parents’ group should recognize that 
the professional manner in which 
their community or public school 
program is conducted will have 
much to do with the time schedule 
for society accepting the responsibil- 


ity to the severely mentally retarded. 

Some specific needs of the com- 
munity school for the severely men- 
tally retarded include the need of 
careful classification. 

This is essential if we are to have 
a group of children sufficiently 
homogeneous in social adjustment, 
emotional stability and mental ca- 
pacities that they can be trained. 

It is discouraging to see how often 
a class or two is set up in the com- 
munity to satisfy all the parents of 
all the children who are mentally re- 
tarded. This is, of course, not pos- 
sible and so those who are trainable 
cannot be trained in such an en- 
vironment. 

Other things that concern me 
about these classes for the trainable 
are the teacher and the curriculum. 
Contrary to what some say, these 
children do not need a classroom 
teacher or a kindergarten teacher. 
They do not need a teacher who has 
met the requirements to teach the 
educable mentally retarded. 

This teacher needs an entirely 
new curriculum of courses and ex- 
periences which would equip him to 
understand these children with per- 
haps as many classifications of men- 
tal deficiency as he has children and 
to develop them to the extent of 
their capacities. 

This teacher does not need to 
know how to teach percentage and 
European history. However, there 
are many things he does need to 
know which he should be learning, 
while if we make him a teacher he 
must meet certification requirements 
to teach in several grades. Little of 
this training will be applicable to his 
most urgent needs. 

We should think in terms of some- 
thing other than a teacher and set 
up a curriculum to train him for the 
job — a combination of teacher, 
counselor, social worker, psychologist 
and above all a specialist in mental 
deficiency. 

Perhaps it is not a person we need 
with these groups, but a team even 
as we have the teacher, occupational 
therapist, physical therapist, and 
speech therapist for those who have 
cerebral palsy. Almost universally, 
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with those who are mentally retard- 
ed, demands have been made beyond 
capacities, 

These children have a severe men- 
tal deficiency. Is it possible that 
even at this level there lies a dor- 
mant productive ability which might 
be awakened through play therapy? 
Are we realizing the therapeutic ef- 
fectiveness of play therapy in this 
area? Should the team for the child 
who is severely retarded be composed 
of this “teacher,” a play therapist 
and a social worker? Are there 
other personnel which should be on 
this team? These questions justify 
careful thought and study. 

In the curriculum for these chil- 
dren, there is need for materials and 
methods. Here is opportunity for 
controlled experimentation and _ re- 
search. 

The objectives, aims and proce- 
dures of the training program need 
careful experimentation and_ thor- 
ough research. The systematized 
knowledge of selection does not 
mean which children for a particular 
program but rather what program 
for which childen. 

Sheltered Workshops 

One of the finest programs for 
the trainable mentally retarded is 
that of sheltered workshops, which 
provide a sheltered environment for 
useful occupational activity. This 
environment provides the worker 
adequate supervision and skilled di- 
rection in an activity in which he is 
competent to participate. The abil- 
ity to care for oneself and to do 
work which is productive are realis- 
tic rehabilitation goals, 

This work may or may not involve 
financial compensation. The per- 
son’s needs are satisfied if operating 
cost of the institution, the ranch, the 
home are reduced. As he contrib- 
utes more, his needs are further sat- 
isfied. 

Sheltered workshops are relatively 
new. Purposes and objectives vary 
almost proportionately with the de- 
gree of retardation. They may be to 
offer trainees a program to fit them 
into competitive society. Failure 
here might mean they could have 
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Elementary Principals Committees Make Recommendations 


Preparation Committee 


SEVERAL YEARS aGo the Department 
of Elementary School Principals of 
MSTA accepted the suggestion of 
the DESP of NEA that a committee 
be appointed to study the prepara- 
tion of the elementary school prin- 
cipal. 

The following is a statement of 
recommendations from the present 
committee on the subject. We shall 
continue our study and present a 
supplementary report at the spring 
meeting in March. 

1. We recommend that there be 
a continuing study of college courses 
required in the preparation of ele- 
mentary school principals. 

2. We recommend the substitu- 
tion and/or inclusion of courses 
which might prove more useful than 
those required at the present time. 

3. We recommend an upgrading 
of the requirements for the elemen- 
tary school principal’s certificate to 
include: a. Additional college hours 
of preparation. b. Successful elemen- 
tary school teaching. 

4. We recommend that the DESP 
encourage and support the practice 
of internship for the elementary 
school principal. 

5. We recommend that the DESP 
express its beliefs about hiring prac- 
tices through the development of 
suggested criteria for employment. 

6. We recommend that the DESP 
engage in an active recruitment pro- 
gram for elementary school principal 
candidates including an emphasis on 
the need for both men and women 
principals. 

7. We recommend that the DESP 
of MSTA encourage, support and 
initiate active in-service programs for 
elementary school principals. 

8. We recommend that the DESP 
of MSTA constitution be amended 
so that active members must have at 
least a Master’s Degree and a valid 
elementary school principal’s certifi- 
cate. 
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The Preparation of the Elemen- 
tary School Principal Committee ap- 
preciates the support of other DESP 
committees. We thank the Plans and 
Policies Committee for its support of 
our recommendation number 3. We 
commend the Constitution Revision 
Committee for accepting and imple- 
menting recommendation number 8. 

Members of the Committee on 
Preparation of the Elementary 
School Principal—DESP of MSTA 
are: 

Dorothy Osborne, Chairman; Paul 
Antle, Ernest Norcross, Earl Ren- 
froe, Jess Wood and James L. Craig- 
mile, Advisor. 


Plans and Policies 
Committee 


The Plans and Policies Committee 
of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals of the Missouri 
State Teachers Association has ap- 
proved the following report to be 
submitted to the meeting of the De- 
partment in Columbia March 5-7. 
IT Is THE POLICY of this organization 
to further and encourage the im- 
provement of the training, prepara- 
tion and ultimate certification of the 
Elementary Principalship. In order 
that this policy be furthered and im- 
plemented, we recommend that those 
appointed to Elementary Supervisory 
or Elementary Administration Prin- 
cipalships must be fully certified. 

We further recommend that the 
above people must have had Ele- 
mentary Classroom Teaching ex- 
perience. 

In accordance with the above 
mentioned policy, we believe that 
the goal of the immediate future 
should be that of additional prepara- 
tion, beyond the Master’s Degree. 
We would recommend the Advanced 
Master’s or Specialist’s Degree. It 
is recommended that we Co-Sponsor 
an MSTA-NEA Elementary Princi- 
pal’s Workshop here in the State of 
Missouri for the calendar year of 
1967. (The Plans and Policies Com- 


mittee would accept the responsibil- 
ity of contact and arrangement.) 
It shall be the policy of the De- 
partment of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals to encourage the adoption of 
reasonable pupil-classroom teacher 
loads. The consideration and adop- 
tion of such a pupil-teacher load is 
believed conducive to a good learn- 
ing situation. It is therefore recom- 
mended that no elementary class- 
room exceed thirty (30) children. 
We further recommend that Primary 
Grades should not contain more than 


, twenty-five (25), nor should the In- 


termediate Grades exceed thirty 


(30). 

In order that the Elementary Prin- 
cipal may successfully carry out his 
duties in proper supervision of stu- 
dents and teachers, curriculum plan- 
ning and implementation, success- 
fully complete the various and sun- 
dry administrative functions, he must 
have adequate clerical administra- 
tive help and support. We feel that 
the Elementary Principals should 
have a limit in student and teacher 
load, per principal. It is suggested 
that each full-time principal have 
a full-time Secretary with each three 
hundred (300) Students/twelve 
(12) Classroom Teachers. With the 
growth of a district, when a building 
has grown to five hundred (500) 
Students/eighteen (18) 
Teachers another half-time Secretary 
should be added to each building’s 
staff. Further, with the 
growth of Principalship to seven 
hundred fifty (750) Students: twen- 
ty-six (26) Teachers, additional ad- 
ministrative help is needed. We 


Classroom 


clerical 


recommend the addition of an As- 
sistant, or Vice Principal should be 
forthcoming. 

Members of the Plans and Policies 
Committee of the Elementary School 
Principal—DESP of MSTA are: 

Blanche Graddy, Chairman; Wil- 
liam Smoot, Neal Seivers, Virginia 
Shain, Fred Lamingon. 
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Tue majority of high school Eng- 
lish teachers agree that if the tradi- 
tional method of teaching English 
has not been effective on the elemen- 
tary and middle school level, it will 
not be effective in the majority of 
cases on the senior high school level 
either. By the traditional method, 
I mean such procedures as the teach- 
ing of formal grammar rules and of 
spelling lists to be learned by rote 
memory. 

The problem in teaching the low 
ability students and low achievers 
on the high school level is not, there- 
fore, in reaching an agreement that 


the traditional method will in all . 


probability not be effective; but the 
problem is finding a method that 
will replace and/or supplement the 
traditional method and show some 
positive results. 

During the past year, I initiated 
an effective procedure for which I 
claim little originality. I have seen 
or heard of other teachers using 
some of the methods, I have bor- 
rowed some of the methods from 
those ordinarily used in other sub- 
ject areas, and,I have used many of 
the component parts of this method 
in combination with the traditional 
method for teaching English. 

The school in which I taught di- 
vides English students into three 
groups: Maximum, high achievers; 
Major, average achievers; and Reg- 
ular, low achievers. Students are as- 
signed to the group according to 
their IQ’s, their past performances, 
teacher recommendations, and other 





pertinent information related to the 
individual student. 

Because of this division my low 
achievers were not scattered 
throughout many classes, but were 
together in one class. 

For want of a better name, I call 
my method the RDCC Method, the 
initials representing Read, Dictate, 
Check and Correct. The students in 
my regular class and I spent the 
greater part of the year engaged in 
these four activities. 

For example, in teaching the cor- 
rect punctuation of the introductory 
adverbial clause, I selected para- 
graphs containing many introduc- 
tory adverbial clauses correctly punc- 
tuated. After distributing copies of 
the material, I had one or more stu- 
dents (depending upon the length 
of the paragraph) read orally, while 
the other students followed on their 
copies. This familiarized the students 
with the spelling, punctuation and 
sentence structure and fixed a men- 
tal image of the material. 

I then had the students put away 
their copies, and I dictated the para- 
graph to the students. After the 
dictation, I had the students com- 
pare their work with the copy from 
which I had read, checking to find 
and correct all errors. The students 
next rewrote the material from the 
corrected copy. 

After the students had had several 
dictations in which the introductory 
adverbial clause was illustrated and 
I could see that they were beginning 
to recognize the pattern of such a 
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clause, I reviewed and explained 
the formal rules governing the ad- 
verbial clause. As we progressed to 
other topics, I attempted to choose 
dictation containing a few introduc- 
tory adverbial clauses. 

I made little attempt to teach 
formal lists of spelling words. From 
past experience I had learned that 
these lists had little carry over value 
for the low achievers. Although the 
students might be able to spell these 
words correctly immediately after 
studying the list, they rarely used 
these words or spelled them correct- 
ly in original writing. 

But, as the result of much dicta- 
tion, the students spelled and used 
a great variety of words, and many 
of them enough times so that the 
words became a part of their daily 
writing. 

I did give additional drill on 
words that proved especially diffi- 
cult and words that are seldom used 
on this level. 

The bases for my method are oral 
reading and dictation, which had a 
cumulative effect, requiring little de- 
liberate review. We automatically 
reviewed the spelling of more words 
daily than time would have per- 
mitted through any other means. 
Each day provided a lesson and 
practice in spelling, punctuation, 
sentence structure, clarity in writing 
and speaking, and many other re- 
lated areas. I used the same basic 
method for the teaching of letter 
writing. 

Although I used the RDCC meth- 
od for the greater part of the year, I 
did not do so to the exclusion of all 
other activities. There was additional 
oral reading without dictation, we 
read and discussed a full length 
prose work, had book reports and 
oral reports, engaged in activities 
with social value, and studied se- 
lected prose and poetry. 

The main disadvantages are: 

1. The situation in the classroom 
becomes fairly routine (although I 
tried to vary the activities, in the 
main my class was pretty well rou- 
tine and did not arouse any great 
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The Missouri State Teachers As- 
sociation is one of seven state associa- 
tions and the NEA sponsoring a po- 
litical clinic for teachers to be held in 
Lansing, Michigan February 24-26. 
Other states are Michigan, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Ohio and Wis- 
consin. 

Theme for the clinic will be “Our 
Rights and Our Liberties.” Ques- 
tions to be discussed at the clinic 
are: 

1. Should a local education as- 
sociation organize for political action 
and, if so, how? 

2. What techniques have proved 











WHO? 
MSTA and six 


other state associations 

















WHAT? 


WHERE? 
Lansing, Michigan 
Omaha, Nebr. 





WHEN? 
February 24-26 
April 7-9 


effective in other places? 

3. What pitfalls may await pro- 
fessional groups engaging in political 
activities? 

Registration is limited to 250 on a 
first requested, first-served basis. 
Only a small percentage of teachers 
who have attended other clinics 
sponsored by the NEA Citizenship 
Committee will be accepted. Regis- 
tration fee is $10, which entitles reg- 
istrant to two dinners, two breakfasts 
and two coffee breaks. 

Sessions begin at 2 p.m. Friday, 
February 24 and continue until 
11:30 am. Sunday, February 26. 
Each registrant must make a com- 
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Political Clinic for Teachers 


mitment to come at the beginning 
and be in attendance at all sessions. 
If later he finds he cannot meet this 
commitment, he will be expected to 
yield his place to another. He must 
be a member of MSTA and of the 
NEA. 

Registration deadline is February 
10. No registration will be accepted 
after that date and no registration 
fees refunded. 

A block of hotel rooms has been 
reserved. On receipt of the fee, the 
NEA Citizenship Committee will 
send the registrant a hotel blank. 
Prices: room and bath for one, per 
day, $10; double bed for two, $13; 
twin beds for two, $16. 

For registration blank or further 
information write to Citizenship 
Committee, National Education As- 
sociation, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 





A political clinic last November 
in Oklahoma City was considered 
worthwhile and a success for those 
who were in attendance. 

Two tangible results for Missou- 
rians who attended that clinic were: 
1. An old-fashioned political rally 
sponsored by the Legislative Com- 
mittee of the St. Louis Suburban 
Teachers Assn. and believed to be 
the first such rally ever held by 
teachers in Missouri, or elsewhere. 

2. Ferguson-Florissant CTA spon- 
sored in October a political clinic 
for St. Louis City and Suburban 
CTA members with 200 delegates 
participating. 

Nebraska and Missouri State 
Teachers Assns. will co-sponsor a 
similar political clinic to the one in 
Lansing, Michigan, this one to be 
held April 7, 8 and 9 in Omaha, 
Nebraska. 





Making A 
Christmas Gift 
for Mother 


by Jane Estes 
Allen Elementary School 
Kansas City 


EACH CHRISTMAS SEASON students 
desire to make a gift for their par- 
ents. Yes, even mentally handi- 
capped children approach normalcy 
in this area. As a parent, remember- 
ing gifts my own children had made 
me, I like to have my school children 
make something useful and yet some- 
thing that they enjoy making and 
giving. 

I also want the children to derive 
some learning from any project. 
Margaret Shanklin, our art consul- 
tant, suggested and helped with the 
construction of our project—a ce- 
ramic cookie press. 

To make the cookie press, each 
child was given a piece of clay which 
he worked and rolled into a ball and 
then flattened until it was approxi- 
mately one and one-half inches in 
diameter and about one-half inch 
thick. On the bottom he imprinted 
a design with the eraser and point 
of his pencil. 

Next he was given a smaller piece 
of clay than the first one which he 
shaped into a bird, horseshoe or 
other figure to serve as a handle for 
his cookie press. The handle was 
secured to the press with a small 
amount of water and smoothed 
down with the eraser on his pencil. 

After drying, the presses were 
baked in our school kiln. Then each 
child glazed his press with his own 
paint brush after which they were 
fired a second time. All of the 
presses were a lovely Tahiti blue. 

While the presses were drying and 
baking, the children copied a cookie 
recipe in their best hand-writing. 

As I was grasping for an idea as 
to a way of conveying our gifts 

(Continued on page 55) 
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NATURE SQUIRMS WITH THINGS TO TEACH 






Mtr 


by Judy Marks, Big Shoal Elementary School, North Kansas City 


“Ooooooh, neato! John, c’mere and 
see this!” 

Two sixth graders leaned over a 
pictorial explanation of the hooded 
CODTA pals: 

A coffee can tipped over on one 
side—green grass and gray garter 
snakes on a desktop. .. . 

Our class was studying snakes, a 
follow-up to an earlier unit concern- 
ing the Animal Kingdom and _ its 
classifications. All I said was, “Class, 
our next science unit will deal with 
snakes.” Eyes got big, minds began 
clicking, and learning began in spite 
of a teacher. - 

This science that so many school 
“marms” avoid because: “I just 
don’t know enough about science to 
teach it,” is all around us. Nature 
squirms with things to teach us, if 
only we’ll open our eyes and not be 
afraid to ask questions about it. 

The class outlined what they'd 
like to learn about snakes: How to 
tell poisonous from nonpoisonous 
ones, what they eat, how they’re 
born, and other questions arose as we 
discussed our outline. Each was to 
report on a snake and tell everything 
about it he could find. Each also 
was to present a picture of his speci- 
men. Some demonstrated snake bite 
treatment and others desired to 
catch specimens. 

The next day little John (my 
husky Mr. Average), with coffee can 
clutched in hand spouted, “Mrs. 


Marks, I’ve brought six garter snakes 
to school today to show.” As the 
blood drained to my feet, I attempt- 
ed a smile and said, “We'll see if we 
can work that out.” 

In science class that day, reports 
and drawings were more accurate 
and complete than I had imagined 
possible. As they were presented, 
they were placed on the traveling 
bulletin board headed: “Do These 
Snakes Like You?” and placed in 
the corridor. 

Before showing John’s specimens 
we discussed characteristics of poi- 
sonous and nonpoisonous snakes. We 
could then (I hoped) distinguish 
why our garter snakes were of a non- 
poisonous variety. I was uncertain 
how to turn our garter snakes into a 
learning experience, but allowed the 
lab to begin. I opened my eyes and 
ears and let six garter snakes and 24 
children teach me about science. 

“He’s not slimey.” “He feels kinda 
furry.” “Look at his beady brown 
eyes.” “Say, the scales on his tail are 
divided down the middle.” “Has the 
snake smelled you with his tongue?” 

“Oh, he’s so muscular.” “See, he 
likes me. He curled around my 
finger.’ “I know where his lungs 
are. Watch this spot on him go in 
and out.” “Get a ruler, let’s measure 
him.” “I wonder if it’s a male or 
female.” 

In one half hour’s time, six live 
snakes had taught my science lesson. 
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Nature squirms to teach us. All we 
need do is to be aware. Ask ques- 
tions and seek answers. It need not 
always be systematic and done in 
precise outline form. Answer a 
query as it arises. Read about your 
subject, guide class study, do re- 
search, and fire well timed meaning- 
ful questions at the point of experi- 
mentation. And allow the children 
to experiment. Allow them to touch, 
taste, sniff and to feel. 

Don’t plan mere demonstrations 
(at least as a constant diet). Scien- 
tific fact today may be outmoded 
tomorrow. It is constantly altering 
and growing. How could any man 
or woman be an expert on amoebic 
science? Plunge in, expose yourself 
and your little charges to the former- 
ly taboo world of science. They will 
help you to learn. Employ the scien- 
tific method to your scientific atti- 
tude: 

1. Recognize your problem 2. Hy- 
pothesize 3. Experiment 4. Observe. 
You cannot slight young minds of 
science because of adult inhibition, 
pride, or of fear. 

Finally, science has fringe benefits. 
It can be integrated with other sub- 
jects: art, social studies, language 
arts and arithmetic. 

John approached me at the end 
of the day: “Mrs. Marks, you ought 
to dig up some snakes. I sold the 
snakes at 25 cents apiece and made 
$1.50. I sold them to the girls.” 
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A starfish shaped penholder base made 
from tri-layered plexiglass is checked 
by instructor Shuster (right) 


Ungraclee 





LAST YEAR A multi-activity program 
was introduced in the Industrial Arts 
Department at West Ladue junior 
high school. 

Recognizing the need for finer de- 
velopment of finger dexterity and 
coordinative skills among junior 
high students, the Ladue method 
sought to be all-inclusive in enroll- 
ment and scope. 

In planning the program, we rec- 
ognized the popular theory that 
grade levels are often inaccurate in 
denoting student achievement. Fur- 
thermore, while achievement differs 
greatly within academic classes, per- 
formance in industrial arts and crafts 
tends to be even more varied. 

Mechanical aptitude is considered 


an innate ability, comparable to ar- 


tistic or musical talent. There is, 
moreover, no positive correlation be- 
tween performance levels in aca- 
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demic and mechanical subjects. 

For these reasons, our program 
sought an all-inclusive enrollment in 
offering the multi-activity type of 
class to both boys and girls in grades 
seven and eight. 

Multi-activity was the keynote of 
the class. Regular blocks or units of 
work, as such, were not taught, nor 
were students held to a rigid quota 
of projects or required readings from 
the textbook. Textbook study was 
limited to individual research for 
specific purposes. Instruction in the 
safe operation of power tools—band- 
saw, drill press, grinder, wood lathe, 
disc sander, jigsaw and _ buffing 
wheel—was given according to the 
needs of individual students. 

Within the span of a one-semester 
course, students completed a variety 
of industrial arts and crafts projects, 
all of which they had designed and 


planned. Although students had 
complete freedom in selecting proj- 
ects and materials, their choices were 
frequently similar. 

During the first year of class, both 
boys and girls showed interest in 
making colorful, laminated, plastic 
pen holders. This project, construct- 
ed from a large assortment of colors 
and sizes of plexiglass, was popular 
because the finished product proved 
to be an attractive and useful item. 

Girls took great pride in making 
wooden fruit bowls. For the very 
first time, many of them had an op- 
portunity to shape and turn wood 
with power machinery. The finished 
product was a highly polished, beau- 
tifully grained bowl. 

Boys enjoyed making colorful mo- 
saic tile tables, ash trays and bowls. 
The construction of fiberglass bowls 
was another frequent activity among 
the boys. This project, made with a 
variety of materials—polyester resin, 
fiberglass cloth and burlap—served 
to acquaint the students with a mod- 
ern industrial process. 

The sight of girls, as well as boys, 
wearing face shields and operating 
power machinery, was a new and 
welcome experience. Enthusiasm 
spread so quickly among the stu- 
dents, that classes had to be limited 
in size. Large numbers of students 
desiring to enroll were told they 
could take the class the following 
year. 

We observed six desirable out- 
comes of the multi-activity program 
during the first year of the course: 

1. The atmosphere of the class- 
room promoted creativity among the 
students. 

2. Construction of a great variety 
of projects caused overwhelming en- 
thusiasm among the students. 

3. Students gained aesthetic and 
cultural values through construction 
of beautiful and useful articles. 

4. Girls had an opportunity to 
participate in the industrial arts pro- 
gram. 

5. Safe operation of power ma- 
chinery was observed; no accidents 
occurred in the classroom. 

6. Enrollment in industrial arts 
and crafts classes tripled during the 
year. 


by Bryan Shuster, Industrial Arts Instructor, West Ladue Junior High 
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$15,000 MEDICAL PROTECTOR 
and 
MONTHLY SALARY PROTECTOR 





a new concept of 
health coverage 
redesigned to meet today’s needs. 








PAYS 
$10,000 FOR 
HOSPITAL-NURSE 
EXPENSES 


PAYS 
SURGEON AND 
dah ed OLEAN 
EXPENSES 


PAYS 
$5,000 MORE FOR 
OUT-OF-HOSPITAL 

EXPENSES 





$15,000 MEDICAL PROTECTOR 
PLAN PAYS IN AND OUT 
OF THE HOSPITAL 


HOSPITAL AND PRIVATE NURSE 


Pays first $1,000 of your hospital-private nurse expenses in full! | 
After first $1,000, pays 80% of ALL remaining Hospital- Nurse ex- 
penses ...up to $10,000 for each condition. Maximum room and 
board allowance of $25 a day! 


PROFESSIONAL CARE 


Pays up to $500 for surgical expenses as scheduled. 


Pays non-surgical doctor calls in hospital ...$5 per call—100 days. 
Two calls per day first three days. 


Pays anesthetist fees up to $50. 


Pays up to $50 for emergency accident out-patient, for treatment 
and ambulance, within 72 hours of the accident. 


OUT OF HOSPITAL CARE 

In addition to all the above... also pays 80% of out-of-hospital 

expenses after your total medical bills exceed $500 in a twelve- 

month period. In most cases, the benefits paid to you under the 

hospital-nurse or surgical coverages will easily exceed this $500. Here 

are the expenses paid under the out-of-hospital benefit: 

1. All non-surgical doctor calls. 

2. Fees for licensed nurses (other than a family member). 

3. All prescription drugs. 

4. Treatment by a licensed physiotherapist (other than a family 
member). 

5. X-ray and laboratory examination. 

6. Professional ambulance services. 


MATERNITY BENEFITS 


e PAYS blanket maternity charges...as much as $300 for both ob- 
stetrical and hospital fees... provided (a) member and spouse are 
insured under the same certificate, and (b) inception of pregnancy 
is at least 30 days after effective date. 


SPECIAL FEATURE — 


(1) Medical Protector pays benefits for as long as 3 years from the 
date of each accident or 3 years after commencement of the first 
medical expense for sickness. 


(2) After 12 months without treatment, a recurring illness will be 
considered as a new condition, entitling the insured to full pro- 
tection again just as outlined above. 


ALL BENEFITS PAID IN ADDITION TO ANY PAYMENTS YOU MAY 
RECEIVE UNDER ANY OTHER INSURANCE YOU MAY CARRY. 




















Check here if you are currently insured in the MSTA Accident / Sickness Insurance [_] 


12. 


13. 


14a. Signature | 
Z1-74804-A24 | 
| 


Date of Date of 
Birth Children Birth 






r 
Be sure — 
to sign =, To my Board of Education: You are hereby authorized to deduct from my salary each 
| 
| 


here and 


| request the coverages checked below: 


[] Member $400 [] Plan! [J 

MEDICAL PROTECTOR [] Member & Spouse SALARY PROTECTOR $350 [] 
[] Children_____ $300 F Plan Il 

Number $200 [] 


$100 [J 
APPLICATION TO CONTINENTAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


Name: Mr. Mrs. Miss 
Address: City, State, Zip 














Birthdate CC‘; C*#WHeight Ft. In. Weight____ Annual Salary. 

School Dist. & County. CCCCCCSC*éS tte first employed! this Dist.__________School 

Are you actively performing the full time duties of your Occupation? —......------------scneeee sense meeeeneeeesteceectectenenteneentnneens Yes [] No [] 
|. Beneficiary2 Wee ee eS  _Relationship 

Do you wish to insure your dependents? .........-..---------+ssessseeseeeceecoreeoeeneneneeeneeeneegencecececnseareeneeneensseanensttanceaeceeecneeesetnensencnass Yes [] No [] 


(If “yes”, list first name and date of birth of your spouse and eligible unmarried children.) 










Date of 
Birth Children 





Have you or any of your dependents ever had or been advised that you had any brain disorder, nervous or 
mental disorder, heart or circulatory disorder, pulmonary or lung disorder, cancer, lukemia or diabetes? ............. Yes] No] 


During the past five years, have you or any of your dependents had any medical, surgical or psychiatric advice 
or treatment or have you had any condition requiring the use of medication, diet, physical therapy, braces, 
crutches, trusses or other corrective devices?............-.-----------c--c-ceeeeceeeeeeeeeeeeeeec ee neeeeseeeeneneetetaenarenecennsaneanenennennanenenennaesennass Yes [] No[] 


Do you or any of your dependents have any impairment, deformity, disease or limitation of physical activity 
other than stated above?..........-....----.---c--c-ceccsceeceecsecceceeeeseneececeensecesensesnennsateeceeaessuscceneenesersnssessecsansareensaecnnanasarenaescaseneaeens Yes] No [] 


If the answer to questions 8, 9, or 10 is “Yes,” state the type of condition, dates of treatment, length of disability, and results. 





Do you or your dependents now carry or have pending an application for Accident and Health Insurance?............ Yes] No [] 
(If “Yes,” indicate below) 
COVERAGE COMPANY AMOUNT 


Disability Income 





Basic Hospital or Med, Surgical 





Major Medical or Comprehensive 





Do you understand and agree that under Monthly Income Plan 1 of the policy, no indemnity for loss of time is 
payable during the first 7 days of disability due to sickness unless the insured is confined to a hospital; that 
under Plan 2 no indemnity is payable for accident or sickness during the first 30 days of disability... Yes [] No[] 


Signature 





SALARY DEDUCTION AUTHORIZATION Mail to 
EVERETT KEITH 
Missouri State 

Teachers Association 


Columbia, Missouri 
65202 


both 


month the premiums for my Group Accident and Sickness Insurance carried with Conti- 


Sea nental Casualty Company, Chicago, Illinois, and to pay the same to the Company for me. 





If your school district does not have payroll deduction do not sign 
the authorization above. You will be billed for premiums direct. 





MONTHLY SALARY PROTECTOR 
PLUS $5,000 
ACCIDENTAL DEATH BENEFIT 


This Plan pays you a continuing monthly income (up to $400 income 
tax free) when you are unable to work because of sickness or accident. 
This source of income can help replace lost salary or help meet other 
expenses brought about through a disability. It can be used in any way 
you need. » 


PLAN I—IMMEDIATE BENEFITS—BEGINS 1ST DAY 


This protection plan pays you a monthly income (up to $400) when you - 
are unable to work because of sickness or accident. 


1. Accident—Paid from FIRST DAY for as long as one year. 


2. Sickness— Paid from FIRST DAY of hospital confinement or 8th day 
of sickness at home for as long as one year. 


PLAN II—EXTENDED BENEFITS—BEGINS 31ST DAY 


For those Members who have accumulated substantial sick leave or 

want to defer benefits, this extended plan is offered: 

1. The same monthly income (up to $400) would be paid for TWO 
years for sickness and FIVE years for accident —at the same pre- 
mium as Plan |—but, 

2. Benefits are payable beginning the 31st day of total disability for 
both accident and sickness. 

Both plans above have these advantages as well: 


1. Maximum SALARY PROTECTOR benefits will again be available for 
the same sickness disability recurring after six months of normal, 
active work. 

2. SALARY PROTECTOR pays $5,000 to your beneficiary in event of 
your accidental death within 180 days of the accident. Benefits also 
payable for dismemberment and accidental loss of sight. 


THE PROTECTOR PLANS WILL NOT PAY THESE STANDARD EXCEPTIONS: 


SALARY PROTECTOR: Pregnancy, attempted suicide, war or military 
service or flying as a pilot, crew member or student pilot. 


MEDICAL PROTECTOR: War or military service; any attempt at sui- 
cide; mental disorders unless hospital-confined in other than a state 
or federal government hospital; congenital anomalies of insured de- 
pendent children; injury compensated by any Workmen’s Compensa - 
tion Law, or sickness covered by any Occupational Disease Law; any 
expense incurred for care or treatment for which benefits are paid or 
payable under Medicare or under any similar federal or state Plan; 
and any treatment or service rendered in any Veterans Administration 
or other federal government hospital. 


SPECIAL ''PROTECTOR’”’ FEATURES DEVELOPED 
BY MSTA FOR YOU— 





CONTINUE SAME COVERAGE, AT SAME RATE 


e Once you have the Protector Plans, you may keep them as long as 
they remain in force and you maintain your membership in MSTA. 
Medical Protector will continue even if you cease to be employed. 
Salary Protector, however, will terminate when you cease to be 
employed, retire or reach age 70. 

Survivors of members can continue coverage. 


Retirement coverage guaranteed. If Medicare is available, a special 
low-cost supplementary coverage will be issued automatically. 


Dependent unmarried children covered from 14 days to age 21 (to 
age 23 if in college). 


CONTROL OF CLAIMS, BENEFITS 
e MSTA control of claims. 
e Benefits paid to you or to the hospital, as you direct. 


Premiums are established by the Member's age with each age bracket reflecting actual costs 
of benefits paid. Spouse’s premium is determined by age of Member. Example: If spouse is 
45 and Member's age is 38, Member's and spouse’s rate would be $18.75. 


MEDICAL-PROTECTOR 
Monthly Premiums 


Age 40 40-49 50-59 Age 60 
Member Only $ 7.00 $ 8.25 $10.25 $13.15 





Member and Spouse | 18.75 | 19.85 | 20.50 | 26.30 
Each Child 2.41 2.41 


SALARY-PROTECTOR 
ti | Monthly Premiums 


Monthly Under Age 


Age Age 

Benefit Age 40 40-49 50-59 60-69 
$400.00 $8.69 So a0 $10.35 $11.69 
350.00 7.67 8.25 SS 10.29 
300.00 6.65 TAD 7.90 8.90 
200.00 4.60 4.94 5.44 6.10 
100.00 2.56 243 2:90 S31 


All premiums apply at Member's age when insurance becomes effective and at his attained age 
at renewal date. 


If your district does not offer the privilege of payroll deduction of premiums through an 
official CTA Chapter, you may still pay premiums monthly by adding a 25¢ billing and 
handling charge. You will receive premium notices direct. 


P1-74243-A24 —- P1-74247-A24 A1-75341-A24 een oot 


1. 





HOW TO ENROLL 


Complete and mail your application to MSTA 
office. Do not send money. 


. If your district does not have payroll deduction 


of premiums through an official CTA Chapter, 
you may pay premiums direct, either 


a) Monthly by adding a 25¢ billing and handling 
charge, or 


b) Semi-annually without the billing charge. 


In either case, you will receive premium notices. 


NOTE PLEASE 


There are several special advantages open to 
members working together with this insurance 
plan under the sponsorship of their CTA. If you 
want to know about these advantages or need 
other information, please write or call: 

The Missouri State Teachers Association 

Accident/Sickness Group Insurance Plans 

Administrative Office 

616 E. 63rd St., 

Kansas City, Mo. 64110 

Phone: EM 3-6363 


NOTE: If a school district enrolls 100% of its eligible 
teachers, special money-saving rates can be arranged 
while still providing the same teacher safeguards. 





Depersonalized Words: 
tip-off to a 


Dehumanized School 


by Dr. Daniel U. Levine, University of Missouri at Kansas City 


HE GIFT OF LANGUAGE is a 
oli mixed blessing. Without it man 
could neither think nor communicate 
adequately, and would still be the 
helpless slave of his surroundings. 

But language may have negative 
effects, for we can use it to squeeze 
the breath and spirit from living 
things. “The word is not the thing”, 
Stuart Chase and other semanticists 
constantly remind us, because they 
know that in the mind’s eye the word 
which first represents and labels a 
thing tends to replace and even ob- 
scure it. 

We educate people, not things. To 
carry on the educative process we 
construct organized systems through 
which we can coordinate our efforts 
with those of other people. 

Reciprocal response and coopera- 
tion depends at every point on our 
willingness to recognize and respect 
each others’ mutual rights and obli- 
gations. Impersonality, or dehuman- 
ization, both generates and signifies 
breakdown in the cooperative activ- 
ity on which the educational enter- 
prise is founded, whether in the 
classroom or in the administrative 
hierarchy. It is, therefore, the great 
enemy of education. 

The dehumanized school betrays 
itself in the depersonalized words 
and phrases which its participants 
substitute for meaningful personal 
encounter and exchange. In the de- 
humanized school, the individuality 
of the living personality is replaced 
by the faceless anonymity of the 
verbal abstraction. 

How does one teach a lifeless ab- 
straction? How work with others 


who, because they are seen as ab- 
stract, impersonal forces, have no 
claim on one’s personal commit- 
ment? How deal with problems 
which appear insoluble because there 
are no real people responsible for 
their genesis and their solution? 

The educator caught up in such a 
network loses the will to shoulder 
his personal responsibility for achiev- 
ing the institution’s goals. 

In coping with educational prob- 
lems, sooner or later one engages in 
personal confrontations with other 
individuals. Those whose frame of 
reference is no longer focused on 
meaningful personal encounter have 
removed themselves from the arena 
in which resources are mobilized to 
accomplish the intangible education- 
al purposes of the school. What kind 
of student-teacher relationships will 
be established by teachers who con- 
stantly address their pupils as “you 
people” and whose comments about 
the parents of their pupils are sprin- 
kled with references to “these peo- 
ple” and “their way of life’? By 
teachers whose conversations with 
colleagues begin and end with de- 
rogatory remarks about “these kids”? 

It is easy for the participants in 
any large organization to see them- 
selves as victims of unidentified but 
powerful and perverse administra- 
tors whose lack of understanding 
and support makes it impossible to 
do a more adequate job than is al- 
ready accomplished. “It’s no use 
asking for a change, because they 
couldn’t understand why the current 
methods aren’t working out”. 

“We have a lot of problems here 
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these people 
these kids 


their way of life 
they, they, they, they, 


in this school, and they really ought 
to do something about them”. “They 
have their own reasons for doing 
things, and we might as well accept 
whatever it is they want us to do.” 
“Their ways of running this school 
system are more than I can under- 
stand”. Such are the comments 
made by teachers who are no longer 
able to identify the individuals with 
whom to plead the case for one or 
another change in policy or practice. 

Administrators, no less than teach- 
ers, may use language which postu- 
lates uniform characteristics among 
their teachers. Whether paternalistic 
(“They aren’t interested in taking 
more responsibility because they 
would just as soon not be bothered” ) 
or highly directive (“They do a good 
job as long as someone makes them 
toe the line”) , the administrator who 
has lost sight of the uniqueness and 
idiosyncratic motivation of each 
teacher has laid the basis for choos- 
ing the least arduous route in deter- 
mining how he will manage his 
school. No need, then, to initiate 
time-consuming and uncertain ar- 
rangements for improving the indi- 
vidual performance of teachers—a 
general directive will do the job as 
well. 

The impersonal language of the 
dehumanized school may arise in 
the human need to rationalize and 
excuse oneself for failing to achieve 
the goals to which an individual for- 
mally commits himself when he ac- 
cepts a position in an organized ed- 
ucational enterprise. “After all”, it 
is implicitly concluded, “how could 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Insight on Unsolved Problem 


In Mathematics Education 


by N. Wayne Horine, Owensville 


I HAVE FOR SEVERAL YEARS joined 
with thousands of other physics 
teachers in the lament that even our 
better math students often don’t 
know how to handle “units” in math- 
ematics. 

Two similar levels of student re- 
actions are commonly encountered. 
Students either ask, “Do you multi- 
ply or divide?” or they say, “Show 
me how to set it up and I can solve 
it.’ This evident lack of ability with 


denominate numbers is a very criti- 


cal unsolved problem. 

The past two years I have re- 
searched the nature, extent and pos- 
sible solution of this problem. The 
problem has plagued us for over one 
hundred years. It is common 
throughout this country and in parts 
of Europe and Asia. 

Concern over this problem arises 
and subsides periodically with em- 
phasis shifting between “practical 
arithmetic” using word problems 
and “pure arithmetic” using primar- 
ily symbols other than words. 

A review of texts used throughout 
the past one hundred years bears evi- 
dence of this shifting emphasis. I 
have found NO book below college 
level that shows specifically HOW 
to solve denominate numbers which 
are, of course, the substance of the 
“practical arithmetic”. The “New 
Math” offers much help in some 
areas but no specific solution to this 
problem. 

I have inquired in detail of many 
able math teachers concerning their 
handling of this situation. Only one 
view seems to be a definite solution. 
The workable view is that any unit 
of measurement be considered as a 
part of the number itself and must 
be handled as such. 

Mathematics is a man-made sci- 
ence and, therefore, exactly obeys 
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man-made rules. Because units of 
square feet are familiar, students do 
not hesitate to give the “correct” 
answer of 12 square feet as the 
“product” of 3 feet times 4 feet. 


(This is not technically correct by 


existing rules of pure mathematics. ' 


However, the approach is a workable 
one and most of us are never aware 
of the technicality.) 

Why then are they so timid in 
answering the product of 3 dollars 
and 4 dollars to be 12 square dol- 


‘lars? What does it matter that they 


“haven’t seen a square dollar’? 
There are many things in arithmetic 
that are never seen. The important 
thing is that the answer agrees with 
the tested, workable rules. 

That 600 minutes equals 10 hours 
was evident to the students of my 
seventh grade math class, but, it took 
even the best among them a great 
deal of effort to prove why these two 
values are mathematically equal. 
The only logical method is to divide 
the 600 minutes by 60 minutes. I 

hour 
wish to emphasize the minutes/hour. 

Misleading, if not wrong, informa- 
tion is often presented to young stu- 
dents. This often comes from a weak 
attempt at a clear distinction be- 
tween problems and answers. We 
tell a child that it is impossible to 
add 3 apples plus 11 oranges when 
the actual truth is only that fruit so 
added cannot yield an answer any 
simpler than the problem itself. 

Students who have learned frac- 
tions have also learned that a num- 
ber does not produce a new value if 
multiplied or divided by the equiva- 
lent of one. I ask students to make 
lists of “numbers” equivalent to one 
to use as multipliers and divisors in 
problems. All such “numbers” turn 
out to be “common fractions.” The 


cancellation is a great aid in keeping 
operations in order and guiding the 
student’s work. 

Problems once thought “silly” and 
“unworkable” become easy and use- 
ful. The “ridiculous” problem of 
dividing 5,000 eggs by 20 hens yield 
the logical answer of 250 eggs/hen. 
When students do get ridiculous an- 
swers, they can now show that the 
ridiculousness is entirely in the prob- 
lem and not in the one attempting 
to solve it. 


English 
(Continued from page 23) 


enthusiasm on the part of the stu- 
dents) 

2. One must assign a minor role 
to analysis and interpretation of lit- 
erature. Consequently, students who 
later go into classes requiring a 
strong background in literary inter- 
pretation and analysis may be at a 
disadvantage. 

The main advantages are: 

1. It involves all the students in 
a worthwhile learning activity, and 
makes it possible for the faster stu- 
dents to receive individual help on 
other material. 

2. It can be used effectively in 
any size class. 

3. It improves the students’ abil- 
ity in such areas as reading, correct- 
ness of expression and spelling. 

4. It makes it possible to teach 
many areas of English at once and 
gives students many and varied ex- 
periences in the correct use of their 
language. : 

I was better satisfied with the re- 
sults achieved through this method 
than any other method I have used 
in teaching the low ability students 
and under achievers in senior high 
school English. 

I was especially impressed by the 
method near the middle of the 
school year when I began to notice 
a definite improvement in the speech 
pattern and sentence structure of the 
students, both in the written and the 
spoken language. 
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by Dr. William B. Rutherford, Chairman, Education Division, Tarkio College 


REPORTING PUPIL PROGRESS to par- 
ents is a perplexing, disagreeable 
task. It is seldom accomplished in a 
manner satisfactory to all parties 
concerned—pupil, teacher and par- 
ent. 

Pupil progress has_ traditionally 
been reported on a grade card. All 
objective and subjective information 
gained about a pupil in a subject 
area during a several week period is 
condensed until represented on the 
report card by letters or numerals. 

The pupil and parents then must 
interpret the teacher’s symbolism be- 
fore gaining any understanding of 
the pupil’s progress. 

Some schools utilize parent-teach- 
er conferences, narrative reports or 
other more personal and definitive 
methods of reporting. These meth- 
ods have met limited acceptance be- 
cause of the time they require of 
teachers. 

A procedure enabling teachers to 
report pupil progress in narrative 
form with a minimum expenditure 
of time involves five steps; record, 
type, proofread, mail, and file. 

It requires that the schoo] make 
available several portable tape re- 
corders and teacher aides who can 
type. Both of these can be secured 
with federal funds, 

There are now available small 
tape recorders which can easily be 
carried in the palm of the hand. 
When a teacher desires to send a 
narrative report to a parent a re- 
corder could be checked out from 
the office. As the teacher goes about 
routine chores at home or in the 
classroom before or after school, he 


can dictate pupil progress reports 
into the conveniently placed re- 
corder. 

The recorded tape can then be 
placed in the teacher’s box or left 
with the school secretary where it 
will be picked up by the teacher 
aide (or part-time secretary) who 
will type individual letter reports in 
accordance with a predetermined 
form. 

Once individual reports are typed, 
they will be returned to the teacher 
for proofreading and signature. This 
done, the reports will be returned to 
the typist for final corrections and 
mailing to parents. 

A copy of each report should be 
placed in the student’s permanent 
file and a copy furnished to the 
teacher. Additional copies could be 
produced as desired by individual 
schools. 

To provide structure for the re- 
porting procedure, a faculty might 
develop some guidelines to aid in 
the preparation of reports. The 
guidelines should not be so rigid as 
to encourage stereotype reporting. 

On the other hand, if a degree of 
uniformity could be established a 
checklist for parents might be de- 
veloped to accompany the report. 
The checklist would enable parents 
to respond quickly and simply to the 
report, if they desired, by checking 
categories such as “do not under- 
stand,” “desire additional informa- 
tion,’ “wish to have a conference.” 

A time schedule for submitting 
reports might be established to as- 
sure some continuity and regularity 


of reporting. This schedule should 
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not discourage teachers from mak- 
ing interim reports when needed. 

Such a narrative reporting proce- 
dure might have other results. 
Teachers would have more freedom 
to evaluate the progress of each pu- 
pil rather than judging his relative 
standing in the classroom group. 
This would help teachers to look 
carefully at the particular strengths 
and weaknesses of individual pupils. 

Instead of reporting that Jim is 
performing at C level in reading, the 
teacher might report: Jim is usually 
able to recognize words satisfactorily 
but he does have trouble with words 
that begin with bl and ch. His speed 
of reading is adequate for his grade 
and age but he has difficulty under- 
standing some of the material he 
reads. 

As teachers recognize and report 
the special needs of individual pu- 
pils, they will adjust their teaching 
methods to provide for these needs. 
Teachers also will be better able to 
suggest ways parents can help their 
children at home. These suggestions 
could be included as a part of the 
report. 

As teachers view with increasing 
precision the progress and _ needs of 
individuals, they have reason to con- 
sider carefully their teaching objec- 
tives and philosophy. Such an eval- 
uation may well lead to desirable 
changes in the  teaching-learning 
process within a classroom and an 
entire school. 

It may be the age-old nuisance of 
reporting pupil progress will become 
an avenue for improvement of the 
total educational process. 
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PART nIMERIOBIS 


ADVANTAGES and DISADVANTAGES 


by Neil Williams, Counselor, Metropolitan Junior College, Kansas City 


Topay’s ADOLESCENTS must deal 
with financial matters. Money for 
that new party dress, the added ex- 
penses of a second-hand automobile, 
a coke with the gang after school, 
and tickets to the senior prom may 
prove too much for the family 
budget. 

Consequently, many students se- 
cure additional finances or go with- 
out these pleasurable experiences. 

When a student enters college— 
just as in high school—finances can 
become a major problem and with 
the added cost of tuition, room and 
board, books and travel expenses, the 
area of adequate funds becomes 
more acute. 

For many students financing will 
be assumed by parents or through 
scholarship and loan awards. Other 
students will find it necessary to 
work part-time in order to defray 
the cost of a secondary and higher 
education. 

Part-time employment alone will 
not lead to poor scholarship. Poor 
scholarship is generally not attrib- 
uted to a single factor but upon a 
number of variables as well as mo- 
tivation. 

However, a student cannot be 
both a full-time student and a full- 
time employee. 

Academic studies and employment 
do not necessarily supplement one 
another nor do they necessarily de- 
tract. This will depend upon the in- 
dividual, the type of job and the 
program studied. 

Certain assets of part-time work 
should not be overlooked. The ma- 
jor reason for student employment 
is to meet necessary financial obliga- 
tion in the family, transportation ex- 
penses, lunch costs, added clothes 
and social expenses. 

Employment may serve a direct 
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relationship to college and _ high 
school work. Students may be able 
to relate course work to their present 
job situation more meaningfully. In 
this way employment may actually 


supplement the academic classroom 


experience. 

With part-time work a student can 
gain practical work experience per- 
haps for a future occupational 
choice. It is a means of increasing 
the educational scope of the student 
by actual participation in the busi- 
ness world. Often students develop 
a real interest in that field. Such 
work experience may guide the stu- 
dent in a realistic career goal. 

Part-time work also provides the 
opportunity for a student to budget 
and schedule his time wisely. 

In a few cases part-time jobs are 
such that a student can spend a por- 
tion of his job time preparing for 
academic classes. 

However, part-time employment 
may prove to have distinct disad- 
vantages. Working often presents a 
serious time problem to the student. 
When this happens it is generally 
preparation time for academic stud- 
ies that suffers. In this way employ- 
ment may seriously hinder the aca- 
demic progress of the student. 

In a few cases students will at- 
tempt to drastically reduce the num- 
ber of hours of sleep to compensate. 
In turn, this may produce a health 
hazard to the student. 

The working student will also find 
little time to participate in school 
and college extra-curricular activities 
which play an important role in the 
educational experience offered by 
the institution. 

Many students find that part-time 
employment will actually increase 
expenses. 


Many jobs dealing in either man- 
ual labor or simple routines may 
prove to be physically and mentally 
fatiguing to the student, also detract- 
ing from the academics. 

Most schools do not insist that be- 
cause a student is employed his aca- 
demic load be drastically reduced. 
However, we do find that students 
who carry too heavy an academic 
course load and work an excessive 
number of hours often find them- 
selves in a serious academic situation. 

Take the case of a student we 
shall call Bob. 


Bob graduated from a local high 
school with average academic marks. 
His rank in his graduation class was 
close to the middle. Bob’s placement 
test scores were in the 50th percen- 
tile indicating he could probably do 
college work with the necessary hard 
work and time required. 

Although Bob did not qualify for 
a scholarship, he had an opportunity 
for a loan to defray the college costs. 
Bob felt he would rather work dur- 
ing college than accept a loan. 
Therefore, he refused the loan. 

Bob carried a 16-hour course load, 
a normal full-time student load, his 
first semester in college. The second 
week of school Bob found a job 
working 30 hours per week at a local 
business. It took 30 minutes to get 
to work and this was not the kind of 
job which would allow time for 
study. Bob found it necessary to pur- 
chase a car in order to get to work, 
thereby additional financial respon- 
sibility. 

At the end of the first semester, 
Bob received 2 hours of B, 5 hours 
of C, and 9 hours of D. Bob is in 
serious scholastic difficulty. Why? 


Bob attempted to budget his time 
(Continued on page 54) 
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Dramatic play is an important activi- 
ty in Child Development Laboratory, 
Southwest Missouri State College 


Child 


Development 
Center 


by Marie Davis Huff, Director 


Home Economics Education 
State Department of Education 





ALTHOUGH Foops, clothing and in- 
terior decoration laboratories have 
always been important facilities in 
college and high school programs, a 
new design, the child development 
center, promises much for the future. 

A number of states have main- 
tained laboratories for child study 
for many years; however, realistic 
experiences with children have been 
provided in Missouri through ob- 
servation in family settings, in ele- 
mentary education, during short 
“play schools” and employment of 
teenage baby sitters. 

A growing interest in child care 
education may be attributed to the 
social, cultural and_ technological 
conditions of our time. 

Working mothers desire satisfac- 
tory day care for their pre-school 
youngsters. 

Parents are aware of the impor- 
tance of early developmental influ- 
ences on the evolving emotional, 
physical and intellectual patterns of 
their offspring. 

Governmental programs are em- 
phasizing the impact of cultural and 
social experiences on readiness for 
school. 

Theaters, churches, resorts and 
shopping centers are providing sit- 
ting service. 

Public funds may now be expend- 
ed for educating the child of less 
than six years of age. 

Youthful marriages often result in 
youthful parenthood, thus making it 
imperative that young people pre- 
pare for this role in pre-parenthood 
education programs, 

With the passage of the Vocation- 
al Acts of 1963, home economics ed- 
ucation has been challenged to pre- 
pare individuals for occupations util- 
izing home economics knowledge 
and skills, thereby presenting an op- 
portunity to establish Child Care 
Service programs in high schools, 
area vocational schools, junior col- 
leges and adult education centers. 

Purpose of the child care labora- 
tory is to provide’ educational ex- 
periences for students, involving 
physical, creative, social, mental and 
emotional development of three and 
four-year olds. 
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Under the constant supervision of 
a teacher who has had special prep- 
aration in child development and 
home economics, students observe 
and assist during regularly scheduled 
arrangements paralleling or follow- 
ing theory courses. Opportunities 
for observation may also include stu- 
dents in practical nursing, sociology, 
health, biology and psychology. 

Children are selected from a wait- 
ing list according to age, sex, person- 
ality and capability so that variety 
and balance are maintained. The 
maximum number of children for 
one supervisor is 12. 

Laboratory activity usually begins 
a few weeks after the regular school 
year opens and may be of four to 
eight months duration on either a 
half-day or full-day basis. Daily pro- 
grams are scheduled so that parents 
arrive with their children after halls 
are free of moving students. 

Following a health check by the 
nurse or supervisor, the child is ad- 
mitted to the center. In case of ill- 
ness or infection, he is sent home. 
Routine activities include both in- 
door and out-of-door play, story tell- 
ing, art, music, picking up toys, nap- 
ping, toileting and eating. In full- 
day programs, parents call for the 
children at approximately two-thirty 
in the afternoon. 

Although the program is neither 
a community service project nor spe- 
cifically designed as an educational 
program for the child, it is advan- 
tageous to him and his parents. 

Children learn to relate to other 
children, become acquainted with 
teenage boys and girls, expand their 
experience with the world around 
them and gain_ self-confidence. 
Planned programs for parents en- 
courage observation of the children, 
discussion groups with other parents 
and conferences with the supervisor. 
Special sessions may be devoted to 
construction and repair of toys. 

Youth who participate are better 
equipped to understand their own 
behavior and that of others and to 
develop knowledge, values and skills 
which will benefit them as family 
members, future parents or workers 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Dorothy Ehlert is the new elemen- 
tary librarian in the North Kansas 
City schools. For the past four years 
she taught at Meadowbrook elemen- 
tary school. 

Thomas Strain, formerly at Sey- 
mour schools, has been employed as 
principal at Pershing elementary 
school at Rolla. 

William Mathis has begun his 
teaching career as a physics, math 
and general science instructor at 
Washington high school. 

Bruce Boggs, formerly acting su- 
perintendent of schools at Riverview 
Gardens, and one of the district’s as- 
sistant superintendents, resigned to 
accept a position with the U.S. Office 
of Education. 

J. W. Evans, superintendent of 
Niangua public schools, reports the 
teachers of this system are planning 
a Math Workshop for January 13. 

Calvin C. Spence announced a six 
room addition to the Platte City R- 
III elementary school was completed 
the latter part of November, to take 
care of the increased enrollment in 
the district. 

Floyd Frye was employed in Octo- 


ber as principal for the New Franklin 
high school. 

Mary Jane Smith, formerly a teach- 
er at Willard, has been employed as 
English teacher and counselor for the 
Nixa high school, 

Josephine Motter Schadt has been 
employed to teach seventh grade at 
Memphis. 


Helen Coffman, teacher the past 12 


years in the North Kansas City sys- 
tem, was named Woman of the Year 
by the Lawson Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Club. 

Ernest Lynn Frazier, formerly a 
teacher five years at Mehlville, has 
joined the staff at Southeast Missouri 
State College to teach Electricity- 
Electronics. 


CTA ORDERS S & C FOR 
SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS 

The Moberly Community Teachers 
Association, Lynn Yocum, Treasurer, 
has subscribed to ‘School and Com- 
munity” for the school system’s board 
members, at the subscription price of 
$2 each, under the terms of the Delc- 


Vice Y, 
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gate Assembly Resolution of the 
MSTA convention in St. Louis in 
1963. 


LEARNING AND TEACHING 
ABILITY OF SEXES DIFFER 

Is there an appreciable difference 
between the learning abilities of boys 
and girls and the teaching abilities of 
men and women? 

Some educators and psychiatrists 
believe there is and if it is not realis- 
tically recognized some children will 
be shortchanged in the pursuit of 
their educational goals. 

In a series of nine articles in the 
November “National Elementary 
Principal,” the authors are asking, in 
effect, whether boy students should 
be taught in the same fashion as girl 
students and whether the heavy pre- 
ponderance of women teachers over 
men—particularly on the elementary 


level — is adversely affecting the 
natural growth of boys, if not the 
girls. 


As the child grows, there is evi- 
dence of a larger number of boys with 
speech impediments and other lan- 
guage disorders than girls. During the 





ANNOUNCING 


THE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


sSuM ME R 24 


Credit: 8 s.h. graduate credit in Comparative Education 


96 /] 


Open to: Elementary and secondary teachers, school administrators and other professional person- 
nel, graduate students in education, and selected upper-level undergraduates 


Study at: University of Cambridge, England, and University of Oslo, Norway 


Dates: Mid-June to mid-August 


Credit: 6 s.h. graduate credit in Art History (Italian Renaissance Art 1300-1600 AD) 


Open to: Art teachers, school administrators, graduate students interested in art, upper-level under- 
graduates with consent of instructor 


Study at: Madrid, Rome, Venice, Vienna and Munich 


Dates: Mid-June to mid-August 


Additional Information: 
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For brochure outlining detailed program write to: 


University of lowa European Educational Offerings 


Bureau of Instructional Services 
C-109 East Hall 
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first three grades of school, the boys 
outnumber the girls in reading dis- 
abilities. Visual perception problems, 
emotional ‘instability, and physical 
immaturity sets the average boy ap- 
proximately 12 months behind the 
average girl at the sixth-grade level, 
one article explains. 

Introduction of men into elemen- 
tary education is highly significant, 
the authors agree. In the past, the 
overwhelming majority of teachers 
were women and the classroom was 
organized around the female concept 
of order, conformity and style. 


DEERING SCHOOL ANNEXES 
TO BRAGGADOCIO DISTRICT 
On October 11 the Deering School 
District C-6 voted to annex to the 
Braggadocio School District C-7. 
The new district will be named 
Delta School District C-7. 
Superintendent for this new district 
is Ben T. Griffin, Deering. Director 
of Curriculum and Instruction is 
Franklin C. Moring, Braggadocio. 


50 WINNERS RECEIVE 
NEW DICTIONARIES 

During the annual Missouri State 
Teachers Assn. convention held in 
Kansas City November 3 and 4, Hoo- 
ver Brothers, Inc. at their display 
booth offered a chance for the draw- 
ing of 50 two-volume sets of Funk & 
Wagnall’s Standard International Dic- 
tionary, value $39. 

The 50 winners were: 

Elizabeth Bennington, Springfield; 
Ruby Elsey, Mercer; Loree Hester, 
Craig; Mrs. M. H. Crighton, Spring- 
field; Mrs. John Cunkle, Lebanon; 
Mrs. Fred Kerr, Chula; Zoe Nichols, 
Bethany; Edith Powell, St. Joseph; 

Lawrence E. Blair, Raytown; 
Dorothy Hampton, Clinton; Mary 
Frances Giger, Slater; Lena Vaughan, 
Anderson; Martha Knox, Jackson; 
Diana Seward, Camden; Ruth Wendle- 
ton, Adrian; 

Martha Mackey, Morrisville; Pearl 
Dieu, Carl Junction; Opal Minor, 
Chillicothe; V. Kyle Stanton, Savan- 
nah; Caroline A. Cunningham, Owens- 
ville; Edna M. Perry, Baring; 

Lila Lee Boyd, Joplin; Sherry W. 
Johnson, Shawnee Mission, Kansas; 
Lulu E. Humphrey, Hagleville; Mary 
Baker, Cainsville; Mary Gregson, In- 
dependence; Agnes Morris, Spokane; 
Margaret Roam, Elsinore; Richard 
Litle, Independence; Mrs. R. E. 
Shouse, Lexington; Sue Murphy, Kan- 
sas City; Florence Smith, Kansas 
City; Juanita Akeman, Gilliam; 

Mrs. Leamon Davis, Niangua; Mrs. 
Earl A. Young, Conway; Gladys 
Schopp, School of the Osage, Lake 
Ozark; 

Ruth Leavell, Nevada; Irene Dun- 
lap, St. Joseph; Martha G. Wright, 
Centralia; Mae E. Cline, Oak Grove; 
Mrs. John Duvall, Belton; Vera L. 
Delaney, Kansas City; Mary Pfeiffer, 
Columbia; Margaret Beissenberg, 
Raytown; Louise Keller, New Hamp- 
ton; 


Alta Cheeseman, Wellsville; Robert 
Sandquist, Smithville; Amelia L. 
Smith, Kansas City; Helen Clark, 
Butler; Sophia Crosslin, Sedalia, 


SCHOOL OF OZARKS OFFERS 
SUPERVISOR TEACHER PLAN , 

Teachers and public school adminis- 
trators cooperating with the student 
teacher program at The School of the 
Ozarks receive special benefits from 
the college. 


JoHN JONES 


PRoDUCT IONS 
Présents 


MEN iN SPHCE 


The plan as outlined by Dr. Kenneth 
D. Young, professor of education and 
coordinator of student teaching, pro- 
vides: 

Free tuition at the college for each 
supervising teacher or spouse on the 
basis of one semester’s tuition for 
each period of supervisory activity. 

Full admission privileges to cul- 
tural and athletic events available to 
School of Ozarks faculty and admin- 
istrators. 

An appreciation dinner each spring. 


SUGGESTIONS 
we hope prove helpful 





Ree eee | ABOARD SHIP 
Individual Story ‘Slides’’ 


Here’s effective teaching device adaptable for all subjects in 
all grades. By Miss Phyllis Blatt, Memorial School, Paramus, N.J. 


This project provides equally 
valuable experiences for average 
students, the gifted boys and 
girls, and slow learners. 


» It adds an enjoyable dimension 
to a study unit. For example, 
after learning about our Gemini 
space project, each person in class 
was given drawing paper and was 
told to do a story about the unit 
in a series of pictures with titles 
(on the order of film strips with 
which they are so familiar). 


« After art and titles, all the seg- 
ments of this story were pasted 
together to form a strip. Illustra- 
tion, above, gives you the idea. 


* For Social Studies, youngsters 
did stories about the fire and 
police depts., post office and other 
community services. In Sciences, 
story slides about men in space, 


weather, water shortages, earth, 
plants and other topics have been 
handled with fine imagination. 


» Individual story slides can be 
used as a culminating activity for 
almost any unit of study. This 
creative sort of project gives 
opportunity for art, for written 
and oral expression, and may be 
used whenever a teacher feels a 
need exists for this creativity. 
Nor does this device lose any of 
its appeal in repeated use. 


» After several story slides are 
Seapets have the class bring 
in a box or container which can 
be converted into an individual 
Picture’ Strip Theater. Have 
proper opening on each side of 
the box for picture sequences to 
slide through. Let the class give 
the theater a name. 


sucha refreshing, delicious taste 
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Enjoy Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum as an 
after-hours treat. The lively flavor 
gives you a little lift. Chewing helps 
ease tension, helps you relax. 


MSTA Sponsors 
Hawaii-Calif. Tour 


A low-price tour by chartered jet 
aircraft originating in St. Louis on 
July 3 and terminating in St. Louis 
on July 17, 1967, is being sponsored 
by the Missouri State Teachers Assn. 
so that MSTA members and their 
families may travel together this com- 
ing summer on an economical, but 
well designed, two-week tour of Cali- 
fornia and Hawaii, Through use of 
chartered planes for most of the air 
transportation, a low price of $440 is 
being offered. Transportation, hotel 
accommodations, guide services, 
sightseeing and insurance coverage 


From St. Louis the group will fly 
to Los Angeles for two days of sight- 
seeing and relaxation, then fly to San 
Francisco. Excursions in the San 
Francisco area will include city sight- 
seeing to Fisherman’s Wharf, Seal 
Rocks, and Golden Gate Park, with a 
stop atop Twin Peaks for a panoramic 
view of the city. A half-day drive 
across the Golden Gate Bridge takes 
the group to Muir Woods National 
Monument, where some of the red- 
wood trees are 2,000 years old. 

Jetting to Hawaii, the group will 
begin a six-day residence at a first- 
class hotel in Honolulu. There or- 
ganized sightseeing will be inter- 
mingled with stretches of free time 


are included in the price. 


for an unhurried view of the life and 








Wait? 


Silver Burdett 
meets 
Missouri's 
social studies needs 
today with 
completely 

modern materials 
for 
kindergarten 
through 
grade 6 


FN 
1M 
Silver 


Burdett 
Company 


Diwision Sales Manager: 


Represented in Missouri by: 
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Ne EW ror KINDERGARTEN — GRADE 3: 


Silver Burdett 
Primary Social Studies Program 


Picture Packets and Teachers’ Manuals — 
Pupils’ Textbooks and Teachers’ Editions 


Geared to the expanding interests of today’s prima- 
ry pupils, this new and different K-3 social studies 
program uses completely factual content and full- 
color photographs to present a fascinating in-depth 
view of family and community life throughout the 
United States and the world. Critical thinking, 
problem solving, and map-and-globe skills are 
taught through a discovery approach that enables 
pupils to learn by investigating actual social con- 
ditions of today and times past. Sequential devel- 
opment of basic concepts from a wide range of 
social sciences builds a more meaningful continu- 
ity between primary and intermediate social studies. 


N EW ror GRADE 4 — GRADE 6: 
Mankind in Time and Place 


Pupils’ Textbooks — Teachers’ Editions — 
Workbooks — Tests 


Revised Teachers’ Editions in the new-for-1967 
edition of this widely accepted elementary social 
studies program make it easier than ever for the 
teacher to present the important concepts from 
history, geography, economics, political science, 
sociology, and anthropology which are systemat- 
ically developed from grade to grade in the Pupils’ 
Textbooks. Maps, illustrations, and textual content 
at every grade level have been updated to reflect 
ongoing social changes and new materials have 
been added to bring into sharper focus the issues 
that concern all people today. 


A Division of General Learning Corporation 


460 S. Northwest Highway, Park Ridge, Illinois 60068 
Ronald J. Layde 
Earl H. Boucher, William H. Ousley 





the economy of the island of Oahu. 

Tour members will view pineapple 
and sugar plantations along with such 
historic points of interest as Pacific 
National Memorial Cemetery and 
Pearl Harbor’s battleship row. This 
will be in stark contrast to the gay 
“uau”’. A 

In addition to sightseeing and trans- 
portation, the tour price includes 
first-class hotel accommodations, cost 
of hotel to airport and airport to hotel 
transfers; tips for movement of one 
travel case per participant, and the 
services of an NEA-appointed group 
leader from point of tour departure to 
termination of the tour. 

Life insurance coverage to a total 
of $10,000 per participant is included, 
as are the services of the trained 
driver-guides of Gray Line and Mac- 


Kenzie tour organizations. 


A one-day air tour of other islands 
may be purchased at extra cost. 

MSTA members and their im- 
mediate family (spouse, parents, chil- 
dren) living at the same home ad- 
dress as the MSTA member may par- 
ticipate. Children of over two years 
of age pay the full fare. Student 
MSTA members are eligible. 

Prospective participants may write 
directly for a descriptive brochure 
and application for reservation to the 
Division of Educational Travel, Na- 
tional Education Assn., 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036. 

MSTA travel consultants also are 
ready to give advice about this and 
other tours. MSTA-NEA travel con- 
sultants are: 


Mrs. John O. Braswell, Kennett; 
Mae Bridges, Bolivar; Laura Mae 
Brown, 16 Selma, Webster Groves; 
Willis L. Curtwright, Union; Mrs. 
Andrew B. Dorris, Hayti; Helen BE. 
Ericson, 442 Summit, Kansas City; 
Linda Herrin, St. H. S., Grandview; 
H. O. Grauel, S.E. Mo. State College, 
Cape Girardeau; Mrs. Maurine 
Haymes, Box 98, Rte. 1, Springfield; 

Eric M. Hohn, Executive Secretary, 
St. Louis Suburban Teachers Assn., 
10330 Old Olive St. Rd., St. Louis 
63141; Agnes Horton, Box 145, War- 
rensburg; Robert Atkin, Supt. of 
Schools, Rolla; Ruth Huston, 2729 
Penn, St. Joseph; Mrs. Charlotte Mit- 
tler, State Teachers College, Kirks- 
ville; Mrs. Mildred Leaver, Box 700, 
Rolla; 

H. Byron Masterson, Supt. of 
Schools, Kennett; Mrs. Freida Elwick, 
High School, Grant City; Leon Miller, 
N.W. Mo. State College, Maryville; 
Dorothy Osborne, 312 N. Noyes Blvd. 
St. Joseph; Orace Wilson, Hannibal 
Jr. H.S., Hannibal; Byron Rea, 931 Ss. 
Weller, Springfield; Ruth E. Schofield, 
8435 Hampstead Dr., St. Louis 63123; 
John Ohlendorf, 1079 Purdue Ave., 
St. Louis 63130; Mrs. Aileen H. Smith, 
448 W. Dartmouth, Kansas City; Con- 
rad J. Stawski, Hickman High School 
Columbia; Harriet Stout, 1916 Vir- 
ginia, St. Louis 63104; Orene Yowell, 
826 W. 40th Street, Kansas City; 
Mrs. Doretta Waite, 201 E, Bdwy., 
Sedalia. 
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Dr. Warren M. Brown 


STAFF HONORS DR. BROWN 
AT FERGUSON-FLORISSANT 

The First Annual American Educa- 
tion Week Award of the Ferguson- 
Florissant Community Teachers As- 
sociation was presented to Dr. War- 
ren M. Brown, superintendent of 
Schools. 

Edna Ellern, Florissant junior high 
teacher, made the presentation on 
behalf of the 719 teachers in the dis- 
trict, largest staff in St. Louis county. 
She said, “American Education Week 
is a fitting time for teachers eager to 
better themselves to salute an ad- 
ministrator who encourages profes- 
sional improvement by example.” 

The award reads: 

“In appreciation of his vision, his 
professional leadership, his abiding 
interest and effort to realize the best 
in educational opportunity for our 
community’s children . . . and his con- 
cern for the teachers who serve these 
needs.” 

Dr. Brown set forth his attitude re- 
garding teachers at a recent political 
clinic sponsored by the district CTA 
and attended by over 200 delegates 
representing 17 school districts and 
the city of St. Louis. He told the as- 
sembled group, “Teachers are the 
most efficient, ethical and enlightened 
citizens in America.” 

The board of education of this dis- 
trict recently adopted written policies 
covering teacher, administrator, 
school board relationships. 


DR. LEON C. KAREL 
PUBLISHES TEXTBOOK 

Dr. Leon C. Karel, director of the 
Allied Arts Certification Program of 
the Northeast Missouri State Teach- 
ers College, Kirksville, has published 
a high school textbook in related arts, 
“Avenues to the Arts.” 

Hard cover, six-by-nine inch format, 
with 226 illustrations and 14 color 
plates, the approximately 400-page 
bock costs $6.85. Order from Simpson 
Publishing Co., 1115 So. Franklin St., 
Kirksville, Mo. 63501. 


The University of Missouri Announces 


THE 1967 SUMMER SESSION 


June 12 — August 4 


All divisions of the 
University will offer 
Summer Session work. 


They will include: 


College of Agriculture 
College of Arts and Science 
School of Business 

and Public Administration 
College of Education 
College of Engineering 
School of Forestry 
Graduate School 

School of Home Economics 
School of Journalism 
School of Law 


School of Library 
and Informational 
Science 


School of Medicine 
School of Nursing 


School of Social and 
Community Services 


School of Veterinary Medicine 


For Information Write: 


DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 
107 Hill Hall 

University of Missouri 

Columbia, Missouri 65201 
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Junior College News 

Edward F. Krekel, Metropolitan 
Junior College, Kansas City, is on sab- 
batical leave this year studying to- 
ward his doctorate at the University 
of Kansas. Other faculty members on 
leave are Cecil Hammond, completing 
work on the doctorate at Louisiana 
State University; Bruce Jannusch, 
completing the doctorate at Southern 
Illinois University; Bruce Jannusch, 
completing the doctorate at South- 
ern Illinois University, and Donald 
Ellis, doing graduate work at the 
University of Kansas. 


ST. L. CITY TEACHERS ASSN. 
CONTRIBUTES $1,000 


TO BUNKER HILL CHAPEL 

The St. Louis City District Teach- 
ers Association recently contributed 
$1,000 to apply toward the construc- 
tion and furnishing of a small chapel 
or meditation center at the Bunker 
Hill Ranch Resort. 

The Bunker Hill Committee, at its 
annual meeting in April 1966, ap- 
proved the erection of this building 
and individuals or groups desiring to 
contribute may send funds to Mis- 
souri State Teachers Association, 405 
South Sixth St., Columbia, Mo. 65201. 





Travel and Study Abroad 
During Summer 1967 


Sponsored by Central Missouri State College 


SUMMER SCHOOL IN MEXICO... Six 


weeks graduate or undergraduate study at 

one of Mexico’s leading Universities in 

Monterrey. Classes conducted both in 
\ Spanish and English. Write for further 
information to Mr. Edward Lawhorn, De- 
| partment of Foreign Languages, Interna- 
tional House, Central Missouri State Col- 
‘ege, Warrensburg, Missouri 64093. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL IN FRANCE... 
Six weeks graduate or undergrad- 
uate study at the University of Di- 
jon, a short distance from Paris. 
Classes conducted both in French 
and English. Write for further in- 
formation to Dr. Judson McElwee, 
Department of Foreign Languages, 
International House, Central Mis- 


souri State College, Warrensburg, 
Missouri 64093. 


Check study program in which interested and return to director named above. 











(_] Summer School in Mexico Name__ = 
[_] Summer School in France Street : = ae SS 
City State 





All contributions are gratefully ap- 
preciated. 

A sub-committee has been ap- 
pointed to locate, design and prepare 
plans for the structure. 


Bunker Hill Contributions 


Bunker Hill Contributions since the 
September 1966 issue of School and 
Community are gratefully acknowl- 
edged as follows: 








Lee’s Summit CTA. ................ $ 57.01 
Cedar s@ox CRA A shee. ae 25.00 
Dallas Co. CTA. ........ 25.00 
Hast’ Prairie CDA. o5.....tsnas 25.00 
KennettisCiAn cal cies 50.00 
Maryville RII CTA www... 15.00 
Illmo-Scott City CTA .... ‘ 28.00 
Northwestern RI CTA . 10.00 
Hickman Mills CTA ..... 50.00 
Hazelwood CTA wu... 25.00 
Hickory Co. CTA .............. 25.00 
Washington Co, CTA .... 25.00 
Marshall iCLay eee 25.00 


St. Louis Dist Teachers Assn. 1,000.00 


Saline Co: iC LAs tc. 50.00 
JeLrersont Cou LAs ee ee: 35.35 
Northwest Mo. Dist. Teachers 

Assn tess sit ty Sea enh Set ne: 50.00 


Virginia E. Jackson, teacher, Glen- 
ridge School, Clayton.......Appointment 
register for the Bunker Hill Office. 

Individuals or groups desiring to 
contribute to Bunker Hill please send 
funds to Missouri State Teachers As- 
sociation, 405 So. Sixth St., Columbia, 
Mo. 65201. 


TARKIO SCHOOLS HAVE 
TWO NEW LIBRARIES 

The Tarkio schools have activated 
two libraries the past year, one ele- 
mentary, the other in the junior high 
school. 

The junior high school library is 
staffed by a half-time librarian and 
assistant, making it available all day 
to the students. There is adequate 
space for the library and a study area. 
A vertical clipping file is being 
developed. 

The elementary library is staffed 
by a trained librarian a half day and 
a full time assistant. Vertical files 
are also being created. 

Each school has the services of a 
remedial reading department with the 
intent of increasing the functional 
use of the libraries. The three libraries 
in the system are being coordinated 
to make available all resources for 
instructions. 

Composite monthly lists of new 
materials are placed in the hands of 
all teachers in the three buildings. 

By using library facilities now 
available, the teachers may teach on 
larger areas of interest because the 
librarians may feed materials into the 
classrooms. 

This allows the children to do re- 
search in many books, organize the 
materials and prepare them for oral 
or written reports. 

Each child is able to find materials 
on his reading level in social studies, 
art, science, health and pleasure read- 
ing. 
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10 


10 


Northeast Missouri District Teach- 
ers Association Meeting, Kirks- 
ville, March 10, 1967 

American Association for Health, 
Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion, Las Vegas, Nevada, March 
10-14, 1967 

Missouri Association College Adm. 


16 


Gi 


19 


Girardeau, March 16-17, 1967 

St. Louis Suburban Teachers As- 
sociation, Delegates Dinner, March 
16, 1967 

National Science Teachers As- 
sociation, Statler Hilton, Detroit, 
Michigan, March 17-21, 1967 
National Art Education Associa- 


Counselors, Columbia, March 10, tion, San Francisco, California, 
1967 March 19-24, 1967 
11 Future Homemakers of America, 25 Department of Classroom Teach- 
JANUARY Annual State Meeting, Missouri ers, Spring Conference, Columbia, 
5 Missouri Music Educators Assn., Association, Jefferson City, Mis- March 25, 1967 


11 


Cape Girardeau, January 5-7, 1967 
Southeast Missouri Secondary 
Schoo] Principals Association, 


12 


souri, March 11, 1967 
Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, Memori- 


26 


Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion International, annual study 
conference, Washington, D. C., 


State College, Cape Girardeau, al Auditorium, Dallas, Texas, March 26-31, 1967 
January 11, 1967 i March 12-16, 1967 26 Council for Exceptional Children, 
13 Association for Supervision and 12 Secondary School Principals, Chase-Park Plaza, St. Louis, Mis- 


Curriculum Development, Elemen- 
tary Education Advisory Council 
and Department of Elementary 
School Principals, St. Louis, Chase- 
Park Plaza, January 13-15, 1967 


16 


MSTA, Spring Conference, Tan- 
Tar-A, March 12-14, 1967 

Southeast Missouri District Teach- 
ers Association Meeting, Cape 


souri, March 26-April 1, 1967 

American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation, Central District Convention, 


16 Missouri Association of Schoo] Ad- 
ministrators, Columbia, January 
16-17, 1967 
Our 5,000 “branches” 
FEBRUARY s 
put you right around 
the corner from... 


2 


11 


15 


15 


18 


24 


25 


Department of Classroom Teachers 
South Central Regional Confer- 
ence, Marion Hotel, Little Rock, 
Arkansas, February 2-4, 1967 
Central Missouri Schoolmasters 
meeting, Warrensburg, 5:30 p.m., 
February 4, 1967 

St. Louis Teachers Association 
General Meeting, February 7, 1967 
American Association of School 
Administrators, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, February 11-15, 1967 
National Business Education As- 
sociation, Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, Illinois, February 15-18, 
1967 

Association of Student Teachers’ 
national convention, Conrad Hil- 
ton Hotel, Chicago, February 15- 
18, 1967 

National FFA Week, February 18- 
24, 1967 

Political Clinic for Teachers, 
MSTA-NEA, Jack Tar _ Hotel, 
Lansing, Michigan, February 24- 
26, 1967 

National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, Dallas, Texas, 
February 25-March 1, 1967 


SANITY OF 


“We 
YOUR SAVINGS 


MARCH : 
1 South Central Educational Con- y 
ference, West Plains, March 1, 
1967 Now! $15,000 


Children’s Art Month, March 1-31, 
1967 

National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana, March 2-4, 1967 

Missouri Association Elementary 
Principals, Columbia, March 5-7, 
1967 


No matter where you live, you 
can earn Community Federal’s 
high return on flexible 
passbook savings... or 544% 
on New 6-Month Savings 


I 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


iG EMMETT CAPSTICK, Vice-President 
Community Federal Savings and Loan 
8944 St. Charles Rd. 

St. Louis, Missouri 63114 


Please Send Your Annual Report and Other 
Information to... 











5 Missouri Home Economics Week, Certificates ($1,000 minimum pane 
March 5-12, 1967 — multiples of $100)! Just Address 
7 St. Louis Teacher Association, turn the corner and look for 
General Meeting, March 7, 1967 the red, white and blue 
9 Music Educators National Confer- “branch” ... the mailbox in 
ence, Southwest Division, Colorado your neighborhood. and Loan Association 8944 St. Charles Rd. HA. 7-7400 
Springs, Colorado, March 9-12, 
1967 
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Denver, Colorado, March 30-31, 
1967 


ETV IN ST. LOUIS AREA 
OFFERS NEW PROGRAMS 

A record 20,135 telecourse manuals 
are in use in St. Louis area class- 
rooms this fall, with 34 in school offer- 
ings on KETC, according to KETC 
school services director Basil G. 
Murray. 

Largest use of any telecourse is a 
first grade science series, ‘“Science- 
land,” in 1,139 St. Louis area class- 
rooms. By contrast, high school 
scheduling complications have re- 


sulted in a 12th grade American 
literature series, ‘Franklin to Frost,” 


being the least used with 53 teachers 
signed up for it. 

Among telecourses offered the first 
time this year, ‘Science Corner” 
(second grade) is the most popular 
with 966 teachers signed. 

Other new telecourses and number 
of manuals are: “Land and Sea” 
(third grade 806, ‘Quest for the 
Best” (literature) 936, “Intermediate 
Geography,” 673, “Our Land’ 856, 
“Americans All’ 882, ‘The Adventure 
of Science” (sixth grade) 504, “Ad- 
vanced Astronomy” 327, ‘Science Re- 
porter’ (science current events from 
M.I.T.) 586, “Advanced Math” 387, 
“Advanced Geography” 288, ‘Places 
in the News,” 637, and “Pathfinders” 
(biography) 229. 











all clearly listed on the bottle. 


to some other school need. 

Your local 7-Up bottler can 
help tailor modern dispensing 
and vending installations to 
your school needs. Call him 
for full details. 


MISSOURI SEVEN-UP 
BOTTLERS ASSOCIATION 


Cape Girardeau St. Louis 
Jefferson City Springfield 
Joplin Blytheville, Ark. 


North Kansas City Fayetteville, Ark. 





Moberly Paragould, Ark. 
St. Joseph Cedar Rapids, la. 
Shenandoah, la. 





Seven-Up is a clear, pure, wholesome beverage that really 
quenches thirst. It goes well with meals and snacks. 
Seven-Up is made from the finest obtainable ingredients... 


These are just a few of the reasons why 7-Up should be 
available to both students and teachers. There are others. 
For example, the profits from vending 7-Up in the school and at 
special school events can help support a band uniform program, 
launch a library project, or can add a substantial contribution 
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A new experimental “contemporary 
drama” 4 p.m. after school matinee 
began December 20. 


DEFENSE DEPT. OFFERS 
OVERSEAS TEACHING JOBS 

The Missouri Division of Employ- 
ment Security is cooperating with 
the Department of Defense in recruit- 
ing of teachers for assignments to 29 
foreign areas, according to Herman 
Julien, Director of the State’s Em- 
ployment Agency. 

Teachers are needed now to fill 
2,000 openings for the 1967-68 school 
year in schools operated for depend- 
ents of servicemen. Openings include 
elementary and secondary teachers, 
librarians, guidance counselors and 
administrators. 

Openings are for one and three-year 
tours. Some of the smaller elementary 
schools require multiple grade teach- 
ing; and secondary teachers generally 
teach in more than one field and par- 
ticipate in the conduct of at least one 
extra-curricular activity. 

Basic qualifications include United 
States citizenship, bachelor’s degree 
in education and professional experi- 
ence in two of the past five years. 

Brochures giving more complete 
details, application forms and other 
information are available from pro- 
fessional placement centers located 
in the Kansas City and St. Louis of- 
fices of the Division of Employment 
Security. The Kansas City address is 
1411 Walnut and the St. Louis address 
is 505 Washington. 


Especially Grateful 
June 29, 1966 


Missouri State Teachers Assn. 
Group Accident, Sickness 
Insurance 

Gentlemen: 

I am more than satisfied and 
pleased that my claim was indeed 
processed “promptly, courteously 
and fairly.” I am one of those espe- 
cially grateful for this insurance. 

I’m sure none of your representa- 
tives need any help from me, but 
I wish prospective clients could 
realize how much expense for ill- 
ness is not even shown by the hos- 
pital and doctor bills, large as they 
are, and much as they seem to 
keep increasing. 

Repeatedly on returning from 
the hospital, I’ve been faced with 
extra bills because of things I had 
to hire done during recuperation, 
because of additional trips to see 
the doctor—as in this case, espe- 
cially—because of special medi- 
cines and diet prescribed, and once 
even because the regimen I was 
put on made it necessary for me to 
buy an almost completely new 
wardrobe within a much shorter 
time than my budget and income 
allowed for. 

Marian C. Fette 
221a North Fifth St. 
Hannibal 
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MISSOURI SHOWS INCREASE 
IN NEA MEMBERSHIP 

A report from the National Educa- 
tion Association of November 23, 1966 
revealed that National Education As- 
sociation membership in Missouri has 
increased over the same period a year 
ago. 

Missouri on November 23, 1966 had 
enrolled 25,607 members compared 
with 24,949 on the same date a year 
earlier, or an increase of 658. 

Membership enrollment was 87.4% 
of the suggested goal for Missouri 
which is 29,289 members. 

If you are one of the 3,682 persons 
that is needed to help complete our 
membership goal, please send your 
$10 enrollment fee to the National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
20036. 

NEA directors for Missouri are 
Mrs. Mildred Leaver, Box 700, Rolla, 
Missouri and Miss Julia Schmidt, 
10509 Murat, St. Louis. 


MISSOURIANS CONTRIBUTE 
TO BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 

Three professors from Missouri 
schools have contributed articles to 
the New Book of Knowledge, a 20- 
volume children’s encyclopedia pub- 
lished by Groliers. 

They are: 

Dr. Eliot Hearst, professor of 
psychology at the University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, who wrote on chess. 

A. Sterl Artley, professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Missouri, 
Columbia, who wrote on reading. 

Dr. Walter A. Browne, professor of 
geography at Northeast Missouri 
State Teachers College, who wrote on 
Missouri. 


M. U. RECEIVES INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS INSTITUTE GRANT 

The University of Missouri indus- 
trial education section of the College 
of Education has received a $41,000 
grant under the National Defense Ed- 
ucation Act to sponsor a summer in- 
stitute in teacher improvement in in- 
dustrial arts education. 

The institute, to be offered from 
June 19 to August 4, is the only one 
in industrial arts education being held 
in Missouri. 

Purpose of the institute is to 
acquaint teachers with new develop- 
ments in drafting and design, and to 
extend and deepen their technical 
knowledge in the subject. 

The grant will sponsor 25 partici- 
pants from throughout the United 
States, Each participant will receive 
a stipend of $75 per week plus $15 for 
each dependent. Up to six hours of 
graduate credit can be secured in the 
program. 

Dr. Wilbur R. Miller, associate pro- 
fessor of industrial education, will be 
director of the institute. 

Application should be made to Dr. 
Miller, 110 Industrial Education Bldg., 
University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
65201. 


ELEMENTARY LIBRARY 
AID PROGAM AT J. C. 

Jefferson City PTA appointed a 
Library Chairman last spring to 
organize a group of volunteers so that 
this fall as each school group ,was 
ready, the library supervisor con- 
ducted an in-training program for 
library aides and most central libraries 
in elementary schools have been open 
every afternoon since the first of 
October. Until then, libraries were 
open for exchange of books only once 
every two weeks. 

Though this program was initiated 
by PTA members, it does not exclude 
any other person interested in this 
type of service to the schools. 

Ruth Fleming is supervisor of ele- 
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mentary libraries in the Jefferson 


City public schools. 


DESP ACCEPTS MEMBERSHIP 
OF CLAY-PLATTE ASSN. 

The Department of Elementary 
School Principals approved accept- 
ance of the Clay-Platte Association 
as a district member in the DESP- 
MSTA at their annual fall luncheon 
November 4, 1966 in Kansas City. 
A total of 175 members were present. 
John Bowers, president, presided. 


i 


Put them all together 
and they spell mother 


Good spellers enjoy challenges (such as scrambled words) when you use the MY 
WORD BOOK series. The 1966 edition, for grades 1 through 8, offers spelling 
words most needed in the grades where their use is most crucial. It illustrates 
pertinent spelling principles related to phonics, word building, and dictionary 
training. And it correlates lessons with handwriting and the language arts. 
Teacher’s Editions give a wide choice of procedural approaches. These books are 
creatively illustrated and are authored by experienced educators: Don C. Rogers, 
Lorrene Love Ort, and Mary C. Serra. Ask your Lyons & Carnahan Representa- 


tive 


Dennis Pope, Box 36, Renick, Mo. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


An Affiliate of Meredith Publishing Company 


EDUCATIONAL 
PUBLISHERS 
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Muusele in Missouri's 


Elementary Physical 


Edueation Program 


by Sheila R. Caskey 
Southeast Missouri State College 


Cape Girardeau 


DuRING THE FALL OF 1965, the au- 
thor conducted a survey among 307 
classroom teachers in Missouri. The 
study was concerned with the extent 
of, and adequacy for teaching phys- 
ical education. 

Schools used in the study were 
randomly selected from the State 
Directory of Public Schools. St. 
Louis and Kansas City were ex- 
cluded, since in all likelihood they 
would employ specialists to teach 
physical education. 

Questionnaires were sent to 65 
schools representing all sections of 
the state. Of these, 28 responded, 
representing schools with a teacher 
population ranging from 1 to 28. 

Approximately 85 percent of phys- 
ical education in the United States 


at the elementary school level is 
taught by classroom teachers. Twen- 
ty-eight states specifically require a 
daily period of physical education in 
the elementary schools. 

Missouri, by law, requires 90 min- 
utes of physical education a week. 

Of the teachers polled, 198 teach 
physical education as a phase of their 
daily classroom program. Twenty- 
eight of the 97 not teaching physical 
education were afforded the services 
of a physical education specialist. 

This study concerned not only the 
extent of teaching in physical educa- 
tion by classroom teachers but also 
their adequacy for conducting such a 
program. 

Basically, those teaching some 
physical education conduct well 


rounded programs. Games, ball and 
rope skills, rhythmic skills and sport 
activities are conducted in most pro- 
grams. 

The one area which has been 
given the least emphasis is that of 
stunts and tumbling which is being 
taught by only 55 of the 198 teach- 
ers. The reasons for not conducting 
these activities range from a lack of 
equipment and facilities to an in- 
adequacy in their undergraduate 
preparation, 

In regard to their preparation, the 
respondents were asked if they had 
any undergraduate preparation in 
elementary physical education. Of 
those responding, 217 had completed 
at least one undergraduate course in 
elementary physical education meth- 
ods. However, when queried as to 
the adequacy of their preparation in 
the area of physical education, 143 
felt that they were adequately pre- 
pared, wherein 146 felt their prep- 
aration was inadequate. When 
asked to compare the extent of their 
preparation in physical education 
with that in Art and Music, 185 felt 
that the amount of preparation was 





MODERN ARITHMETIC /MATHEMATICS 


THROUGH DISCOVERY 
goes all out to give you everything you 
need to teach a modern program 


TEACHERS’ EDITIONS 


for Grades 1-8 


WORKBOOKS 


for Grades 3-8 


TEXTBOOKS 


for Grades 1-8 


The basic concepts 
and notation of sets 
are used to unify and 
clarify various topics 
in this modern pro- 
gram. A step-by-step 
spiral development 
in each book and 


A discussion of key mathematical con- 
cepts and detailed day-to-day teaching 
suggestions are included in each Teach- 
er’s Edition. 


Designed for independent use, these 
workbooks provide ample practice 
for all students. 


from book to book 
assures sequential 
learning. 


ENRICHMENT MATERIALS 
for Grades 1-6 
These enrichment materials — called EXPERI- 
ENCES IN DISCOVERY — are on ditto masters for 
Grades 1 and 2 and in consumable booklets for 
Grades 3-4 and 5-6. 


ALGEBLOCKS 
for Grades 1-6 
Made of laminated wood, these manipulative blocks are 
ideal for helping children to discover mathematical re- 
lationships and to state these relationships in number 
sentences. 


PRACTICE PADS 
for Grades 1 and 2 
Affording much extra practice, these pads offer an 
additional means of providing for individual dif- 
ferences. 


TESTS 


for Grades 3-8 


The tests for Grades 3-6 are on ditto masters, and those 
for Grades 7 and 8 come in packages of 35 sets. 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY A Division of General Learning Corporation 


460 S. Northwest Highway, Park Ridge, Illinois 60068 
Division Sales Manager: Ronald J. Layde Represented in Missouri by: Earl H. Boucher; William H. Ousley 
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comparable. 

Each respondent was given an op- 
portunity to suggest ways of improv- 
ing the quality of elementary phys- 
ical education in their schools. The 
suggestions and number responding 
are as follows: 

1. Provide specialists to 
physical education. (65) 

2. Improve facilities for physical 
education. (21) 

3. Provide workshops and in-serv- 
ice training. (14) 

4. Provide supervision by special- 
ists. (5) 

Only through the cooperation and 
understanding of physical educators, 
classroom teachers and administra- 
tors will elementary physical educa- 
tion in Missouri take its place as an 
important phase of each child’s total 
development. 


teach 


CTA ORDERS S & C FOR 
SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS 

The Charleston R-I Community 
Teachers Association, Mary Doris 
Zoellner, Secretary, has subscribed to 
“School and Community” for the 
school system’s board members, at 
the subscription price of $2 each, 
under the terms of the Delegate As- 
sembly Resolution of the MSTA con- 
vention in St. Louis in 1963. 


GRADUATE MAJOR 
OFFERED AT SEMSC 

Southeast Missouri State College 
has been approved by the North Cen- 
tral Association of Secondary Schools 
and Colleges to offer a Graduate 
Major in Industrial and Technical 
Education. 

Offerings include the traditional 
three courses directed toward certifi- 
cation to teach vocational courses in 
a federally reimbursed program. They 
are: Occupational Analysis, Selection 
and Organization of Subject Matter, 
and Principles and Practices of Trade 
and Industrial Teaching. 


Several courses are directed heavily 
toward increased technical area com- 
petence. The courses include: Indus- 
trial Electronics, Industrial Arts De- 
sign, Design Drafting and Special 
Problems. 


5 wane 


TS 4 Or by the ATTORNEY GENERAL 
3 ee ae 


a= oan —_——— 


SCHOOL DIRECTORS: 
No. 455-66 

Nomination of a school director by 
petition in certain urban school dis- 
tricts as provided in Section 162.491, 
RSMo. Supp. 1965, may be filed at 
any date within a reasonable time 
prior to the election. 


TEACHERS AS LEGISLATORS: 
No. 412-66 

Article III, Section 12 of the Mis- 
souri Constitution, prohibits teachers 
and other employees of (1) a junior 
college operated by a public school 
district, (2) a junior college district, 
or (3) the state university from hold- 
ing the office of state senator or rep- 
resentative. 











Prescription Prices Too High? 


Then Use the Teachers Prescription Shop For Wholesale Cash Prices Plus Only the 
Minimum Fee Necessary to Maintain This Service For You 


HERE ARE TYPICAL EXAMPLES — (Add 3% Missouri Sales Tax To All Prices) 


50 100 

ARLIDIN 6 mg. $ 3°45 $ 5.55 
(Nylidrin HCl) 

BENEMID 0.5 Gm. 4.35 7335) 
(Probenecid) 

BUTAZOLIDIN 100 mg. 4.30 7.20 
(Phenylbutazone) 

CHOLEDYL 200 mg. 3.115. 4.95 
(Oxtriphylline) 


CYCLOSPASMOL 200 mg. 5.35 O30) 
(Cyclandelate) 


DBI-TD 5: 7o9 0220 
(Phenformin HCl) 
DIABINESE 250 mg. $:35 9.35 
(Chlorpropamide) 
DIURIL 0.5 Gm. Si95 6.60 
(Chlorothiazide) 
ELAVIL 
(Amitriptyline HCl) 
10 mg. alo 4.95 
25 mg. 4.95 8.55 
FLAGYL 250 mg. Broo loLso 


(Metronidazole) 


50 100 


EQUANIL 400 mg. 4.25 7.25 
(Meprobamate) 

MEPROBAMATE 400 mg. 2.90 4.95 
(Meprobamate) 


GANTANOL 4.35 7.35 
(Sulfamethoxazole 0.5 Gm.) 
GANTRISIN 0.5 Gm. 2.85 4.35 


(Sulfisoxazole) 


SULFISOXAZOLE 0.5 Gm. 2.10 3.10 
(Sulfisoxazole U.S.P.) 


HYGROTON 100 mg. 4.65 T95 
(Chlorthalidone) 
INDOCIN 25 mg. 4.85 8.35 
(Indomethacin) 
LIBRIUM 
(Chlordiazepoxide HCl) 
5 mg. 3.80 6.35 
10 mg. 4.50 7.60 
25 mg. 6.35 11.45 
ORINASE 0.5 Gm. 7.95 
(Tolbutamide) 
200 tablets 14.75 


50 100 
PERSANTINE 25 mg. 4.85 8.25 
(Dipyridamole) 
PREDNISONE 5 mg. 1.95 
(Prednisone U.S.P.) 
PREMARIN 
(Conjugated Estrogens) 
0.625 mg. 5.10 
1.25 mg. 4.50 7.65 
RENESE 2 mg. 4.35 7235) 
(Polythiazide) 
RITALIN 10 mg. 3.60 5.85 
(Methylphenidate HC!) 
SERPASIL 0.25 mg. 3.60 5.85 
(Reserpine U.S.P.) 
RESERPINE 0.25 mg. 1295 
(Reserpine U.S.P.) 
THORAZINE 25 mg. 4.40 7.45 
(Chlorpromazine HCI) 
VALIUM 
(Diazepam) 
2 mg. 4.65 TPO 
5 mg. 5.35 9.35 


Quotations reflect Summit's NEW LOWER CASH PRICES. All drugs listed above require an original prescription from your doctor written 
for the quantity that you wish to obtain. Ask for refill instructions to be placed on each one. Then mail to us with check enclosed and 
the 3% sales tax added for filling same day received and sent to you postpaid. 


For products and quantities not shown please write us and let us help you to obtain the maximum in savings. K.C. Teachers please phone 


us or drop in. 


EVERY TEACHER REQUIRING CONTINUING PRESCRIPTION DRUGS NEEDS THE TEACHERS PHARMACY! 





VITAMINS TOO-THRU YOUR OWN DRUG SERVICE 


OVALETTES 
Chew vitamins for 
the youngsters 
4 Delicious Flavors 
100 — $2.19 
250 — $3.98 


SUMMIT MULTIPLE 

Family Vitamins for 

Teens and Adults 
100 — $1.89 
250 — $3.59 


VITAMINS with 
MINERALS 
100 — $2.00 
250 — $3.95 


THE TEACHERS PHARMACY 


SUMMIT-T 
“School Teacher Vitamins"’ 
Very High Potency 
with minerals 
100 — $3.50 
250 — $6.95 


GERIATRICAP 
“Senior Citizen'’ 
High Potency 
with minerals 
100 — $3.50 
250 — $6.95 


SUMMIT MEDICAL SERVICE 


6631 Prospect — Kansas City, Mo. 64132 — Ph. 816 EM 3-3474 
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Paperbacks for Schools 


Full 40% Discount AIRMONT 
S QuickuService DISTRIBUTING CO. 
* Postage Prepaid 3630-A Olive St. 
Write for St. Louis, Mo. 
FREE CATALOG 63108 



















80,000 Classroom Teachers are using 


THE PHONOVISUAL METHOD 


—a proven PHONICS program supplementing the 
early development of communicative skills: Listen- 
ing, Reading, Spelling, Writing and Speaking. 
Kindergarten ¢ Primary « Remedial 
Write: Phonovisual Products, Inc. Dept. ST-6 
4708 Wisconsin Ave. e Washington, D. C. 20016 


BOND ELECTIONS 

Cassville: Voters November 1, ap- 
proved a $70,000 bond issue by a vote 
of 308 to 75, The issue will apply to a 
$120,000 addition to the high school. 


Butler: Voters November 1 ap- 
proved a $490,000 school bond issue 
by a 70 percent majority vote of 1300 
to 560. Money will be used for new 
high school facilities. 


NWMSC TO HAVE 
CAMPUS RADIO-TV 
A new campus radio and television 
cable will be in use by this spring at 
Northwest Missouri State College. 
The educational closed circuit TV 
and radio broadcasts will be connected 


NEW FACULTY MEMBERS 
AT SOUTHWEST BAPTIST 

Nathan McAlister has been ap- 
pointed instructor of music at South- 
west Baptist College to replace Dr. 
Don Cowan, who is on leave. 

Other new faculty at Southwest 
Baptist College are: 

Mrs. Theo Clark has been appointed 
acting dean of women and sociology 
instructor. 

Ouita Green has been named special 
instructor in English. 


DEXTER RECEIVES 
PLANNING GRANT 
The Dexter public school district 


has been approved for a Title III 
(ESEA) Planning Grant for a Child 
Developmental Center, according to 
T. S. Hill, superintendent. 

The planning grant is for one year. 
If an operational grant is approved 
the Center will serve 12 southeast 
Missouri counties. 


WRITERS 


N. Y. publisher wants books on all subjects 
fiction, nonfiction. No fee for professional 
opinion. FREE: Brochures that show how your 
book can be published, publicized, sold; tips 
and article reprints on writing, publishing, 
contracts. Write Dept. 253-A 


EXPOSITION 386 Park Ave. So., N.Y. 16 


CAREER 


in the field of 


PROBATION 
AND PAROLE 


The Missouri Board of Probation and 
Parole has several vacancies for 
qualified personnel between the ages 
of 23 and 55 as State Probation and 
Parole Officers and Institutional Pa- 
role Officers. 


Requirements are gradua- 
tion from a four-year col- 
lege or university, with 
specialization in sociology, 
social work, education, 
psychology, and related 
areas, and certain qualify- 
ing experience. 


range $470 to $630 per 


to all buildings on campus. 











In 1967, look into Lippincott for important new texts. 


Elementary 


READING GOALS (1966-1967) 


by Glenn McCracken and 
Dr. Charles C. Walcutt 


New extended readers, providing wider 
reading experience for Pre-Primer, Primer, 
and Grade 1-3 levels. 


READINESS FOR LEARNING 
WORKBOOK (1965) 
by Pierce H. McLeod 


THE LIPPINCOTT READING 
READINESS TEST (1965) 
by Pierce H. McLeod 


_ High School 


HEALTH SCIENCE | (1967) OUR AMERICAN GOVERNMENT 


by Dorothea M. Williams Revised edition, 1967. 
An attractive new introductory text. by Dr. Stanley E. Dimond and 
Dr. Elmer F. Pflieger 


HEALTH SCIENCE II (1967) 
LIVING IN SOCIAL GROUPS 


by Dorothea M. Williams 
Revised edition, 1967. Tr] 


For intermediate health courses. 
by James A. Quinn 
CIVICS FOR CITIZENS (1965) 


FOOD FOR MODERN LIVING (1967 
by Irene E. McDermott, Mabel B. 
Trilling, and Florence W. Nicholas by Dr. Stanley E. Dimond and 
Dr. Elmer F. Pflieger 


New text for introductory courses. 
ENJOYING FAMILY LIVING (1967) MAN’S CULTURAL HERITAGE: 
A World History (1965) 


by Aleene Cross 
by Dr. Paul Thomas Welty 





BASIC READING 
Grades 1-8 


by Glenn McCracken and Dr. Charles C. Walcutt 
Dramatic results are reported with this 
phonic/linguistic reading program. Multi- 
ethnic edition available. 


BASIC SPELLING 

Grades 1-8 (1967) 

by Theodore E. Glim and 

Frank S. Manchester 

Newly revised for 1967 for even greater 
teaching effectiveness. Available in both 
text and workbook form. 






























Salary 
month. 


State retirement benefits 
and job security under the 
State Merit System. 

“An Equal Opportunity Employer” 


For further information write or con- 
tact the Board of Probation and Pa- 
role, Box 267, or the Jefferson State 
Office Building, Jefferson City, Mo. 


Family life and home management [ay 
J. B. Lippincott Company 


Educational Publishing Division 
East Washington Square « Philadelphia, Pa. 19105 


Write for further information to: 


Robert M. Miller 
923 S. Providence Road 
Columbia, Missouri 
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CTA ORDERS S & C FOR 
SCHOOL BOARD MEMBERS 

The Sullivan Community Teachers 
Association, Stella Meinecke, secre- 
tary, subscribed to “School and Com- 
munity” for the school system’s 
board members, at the subscription 
price of $2 each, under the terms of 
the Delegate Assembly Resolution of 
the MSTA convention in St. Louis in 
1963. 





PEDRO “PETE” CARRIZALES, 
driver’s education and drafting teach- 
ér and assistant coach at Savannah 
senior high school, died November 4 
from injuries suffered in an auto- 
mobile accident as he returned from 
the MSTA convention in Kansas City. 

MISS G. MARION WILSON, 74, a 
teacher 48 years until her retirement 
in 1962 in St. Joseph, died November 
2. The last 19 years of her career she 
was dean of girls at Benton high 
school. 

HELEN CRISWELL, 54, second 
grade teacher at Bush elementary 
school, Fulton, died January 23, 1966. 

RUTH ABBEY DANT, second 
grade teacher at Hannibal public 
schools for 20 years, died October 31. 


Protect 


and Your Car 


Your Family 


with low cost 
insurance for 
MSTA members 


SEND FOR RATE QUOTATION 


Horace Mann Mutual Ins. Co. % Missouri State Teachers Assn., Columbia, Mo. 

















Name. School 
Res. Add. Current MSTA member 

CITY COUNTY STATE SUBURB NAME 
Make Year Cyl. Model Body Type—___ 


Any male drivers under 21? Percent of use 


Any unmarried male drivers 21 to 25? Percent of use 


Male Female ___. Married Single 














Age of principal driver 
Any physical impairments Any drivers 65 or over 
Liable for any accidents in last five years? 
Has any company cancelled or refused insurance? 

Is car driven to and from school or work? Distance one way 
Used in occupation other than to and from work? If so, how 
Occupation and annual Mileage 




















Here at last! 
Process and content... 





Educational Book Division 


An interdisciplinary social science program for elementary school 
children. 


Employs specific lesson situations to structure, define, develop, and 
interrelate basic concepts of history, geography, economics, psychol- 
ogy, sociology, anthropology, and political science. Utilizes such men- 
tal processes as seriation, classification, and correspondence to de- 
velop key concepts of the above disciplines. Teacher’s Editions assist 
the teacher’s creativity. 


The titles in the new series are: People and Their Actions (Level A); 
People and Their Social Actions (Level B); People and Their Actions in 
Social Roles (Level C). Three more books to complete the series are 
being prepared for publication—Human Actions in Four Societies: 
India, Spain, Brazil, Egypt (Level D); Human Actions in American 
Society: Past and Present (Level E); Human Actions in European So- 
ciety: Past and Present (Level F). 


MAN IN ACTION Series 


by Vincent and Carol Presno 


For further information, write to Mr. James Arnold, our Missouri repre- 
sentative. His address: P.O. Box 62, Eldon, Missouri 65026. 


Englewood Cliffs, N.J. 07632 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
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Enroll NOW... 


15th Annual 


MISSOURIANA 
STUDYTOUR 


JUNE 5-24, 1967 
3 Hours Credit 


(graduate or undergraduate) 


© A rare opportunity to enjoy 
and study Missouri business, 
industry, history & government. 
Deluxe red carpet visits to Mis- 
souri’s top industries and meet- 
ing key corporate executives. 
Visit Missouri's many historical 
sites as you travel. 
Over 1,000 miles via chartered 
air conditioned bus. 


Ask a former tour member, write 
Mrs. Evelyn Bailey 
Jefferson City Senior High 
School 
Jefferson City, Mo. 65101 


or 


Mr. Doyle Moffis, 
Reese School 
West Plains, Missouri 65775 


Total Fee: $195 


(includes one week Work- 
shop on CMSC campus & 
two weeks tour.) 


For information or 
reservation write: 


Dr. Agnes Horton 
Central Missouri State 
College 
Warrensburg, Missouri 


co-sponsored by 


CENTRAL MISSOURI 
STATE COLLEGE 
and 
MISSOURI STATE 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
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World History 
and Time Enough 
for Teaching It 


by Marilyn Crowder 
Fredericktown High School 


RECENTLY I ATTENDED a depart- 
mentalized teacher’s meeting in my 
field of social studies. One of the 
main speaker’s topics concerned the 
lengthening of the study of primitive 
man in the study of world history. It 
was his contention that as much 
time as eight weeks be given this 
particular unit. 

I am a world history teacher, and 
when this person suggested that 
world history teachers devote eight 
weeks to the study of primitive man, 
I was aghast! 

It wasn’t his suggestion about 
lengthening the time that we study 
primitive man, but the time itself 
—eight weeks—almost one quarter! 

I felt myself panic. There are ap- 
proximately 1,001,966 years to cover 
in one year, and this person was sug- 
gesting spending eight weeks on 
primitive man alone. 

Although I thought this rather 
ridiculous, I had to admit that the 
very thought of covering 1,001,966 
years in one year was just as ridicu- 
lous. It simply cannot be done; that 
is, it cannot be done well. 

Studying the history of the world 
is a serious business. I don’t take 
it lightly. There isn’t any subject or 
topic in school or business that can 
progress until some background of 
that subject or topic is studied and 
discussed. World history touches ev- 
erything that ever happened and 
every place that was ever discovered. 
That is a lot to cover and a great 
deal to study. And yet, is it so in- 
consequential to a person’s education 
that it is given only nine months in 
the high school curriculum? 

The solution is not a simple one 
because it involves time and it in- 
volves changing the curriculum. But 
a solution is imperative. 

In my opinion, there is only one 
solution—more time devoted to this 





MATHEMATICS 
PROGRAMS 


Northeast 


Missouri State 
Teachers College 


Kirksville 
Walter H. Ryle, President 


Institute for 
MATHEMATICS TEACHERS* 


Courses in Algebra, 
Geometry and Probability 


June 10- August 4 


Special Workshop 


(one week) 


in 
Mathematics for Elementary 


Teachers 


For further information 
contact Director 
Dr. Dale Woods 
Head, Division of 
Mathematics 
Northeast Missouri State 
Teachers College 
Kirksville, Missouri 63501 


*Co-sponsored by the 


National Science Foundation 
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subject. At least one and a half 
years should be allowed for the study 
of world history in high school. 
There is an alternative to this. It 
would involve a complete revision in 
most schools of the curriculum con- 
cerning the general history of the 
world from the elementary grades 
through high school. 

The reason I suggest lengthening 
the time given to the study of world 
history in high school rather than a 
complete revision in grades 1 
through 12 is that the latter involves 
a great deal of time and usually a 
good deal of money. Most of our 
schools do not have the time or the 
money for such a program. 

Our youth of today will be the 
leaders of tomorrow, just as we 


adults are the leaders of today. We: 


are constantly returning to the events 
of yesterday to try to find the answer 
to the problems of today. 

Is it then, not in the best interest 
of our youth to give them a head 
start on the solutions of the prob- 
lems of tomorrow by giving them a 
good background of the happenings 
of yesteryear. 

Our world is now progressing at a 
tremendously rapid pace; our youth 
may not have time or the incentive 
to look back unless we show them 
the importance of the events and 
significance of the past and the bear- 
ing these events have on the future. 

If world history is important 
enough to be placed in the curricu- 
lum, and it is, then proper time and 
attention should be given to the 
study of it. 





Your Schoo] and Home, new edition, 
by Tiegs, Adams and Thomas (Ginn 
and Company, 450 W. Algonquin Rd., 
Arlington Heights, Ill. 6005) 1966. 80 
Pp. 

A Programed Approach to Writing, 
Book One, by Gordon, Burgard and 
Young (Ginn and Company, 450 W. 
Algonquin Rd., Arlington Heights, Ill. 
6005) 1964. 149 pp. 

High School Geometry, by Keniston 
and Tully (Ginn and Company, 450 
W. Algonquin Rd., Arlington Heights, 
Ill. 60005) 1966. 474 pp. 

Eurasia, Africa and Australia, 
Second Edition, 418 pp., 155 pp., 36 


Ginn Elementary English Program 


REID ¢« CRANE ¢ HILL 


Stressing the effective use of language in all areas of com- 
munication, this new English series incorporates the best 
of modern research and practice. From the beginning, it 
helps children to understand the nature and structure of 
language. Early work in written composition, a unique 
feature, helps children to develop clear, precise expression 
and to think critically, reflectively, and creatively. Effec- 
tive oral expression and alert listening are developed in a 
wide variety of firsthand language experiences. 


Now available: materials for Grades 1 and 2—including 
My Picture Dictionary, Words to Read, Write, and 
Spell (2 sets of charts), Alphabet Wall Cards—and mate- 
rials for Grade 3. 


Coming soon: complete materials for Grades 4, 5, and 6. 


GINN AND COMPANY 
450 W. Algonquin Rd., Arlington Hegts., Ill. 60005 


Represented by Cliff R. Keisker, 403 Anderson St., Warrensburg, 
Mo., 64093; Leland C. Smith, 602 West Ozark St., Houston, Mo., 
65483; Rolla E. Herbert, 1117 Virginia Avenue, Crystal City, Mo., 
63019; and James R. Howell, 10 S. Boxwood Lane, O'Fallon, Mo., 
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a Free 


dollar box ~<« 


of candy 


worth *1200? 


How accepting a free box of Mason Candy netted 






® ALMOND COCOANUT 
* MASON MINTS 
© ASSORTED JELLIES 


Mrs. Koubek’s Band Parents group $1200 profit in just seventeen days! 


As chairman of the drive to raise money for 
needed band equipment, Mrs. Arthur Koubek 
of Lyons, Illinois, was faced with the problem: 
how to raise funds quickly, without risk or in- 
vestment. She found the solution in the Mason 
representative’s offer of a free box of candy. 
When the Mason man delivered it, he ex- 
plained Mason's famous protected fund-rais- 
ing plan. 

Mason supplies your group — completely 
without risk or investment—a choice of beau- 
tifully boxed, top-quality Mason Candies. At no 
charge, each box has an attractively printed 
band, bearing your organization’s name, pic- 
ture, and slogan. Mason even pre-pays ship- 
ping charges. Your group makes a big NET 
PROFIT of 6624% (40¢ on every dollar box 
that costs you only 60¢) and you pay nothing 
till after your drive is over. Anything remain- 
ing unsold can be returned for full credit! No 
risk, no investment—you pay only after you 


have collected your profit! Many community, 
school and religious groups have raised from 
$300 to $2500 in four to twenty days. So can 
you. 

For details and your free box of Mason 
Candy: fill in coupon below. 


MRS. PAT MASON, DEPT. 877  , MASON, BOX 549, 
| MINEOLA, N.Y. 11501 


| GENTLEMEN: PLEASE SEND ME, WITHOUT OBLIGA- 
TION, INFORMATION ON YOUR FUND RAISING PLAN. 


| NAME AGE (If under 21) 





| ORGANIZATION 


| ADDRESS 


| CITY ~ — SST Ak ———— 

| HOW MANY MEMBERS PHONE-- 

| MASON CANDIES, INC., MINEOLA, N.¥ 

De a a a ae el 
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YOU ARE INVITED TO ATTEND 


LINCOLN 
UNIVERSITY 


1967 Summer Session 


JUNE 7 
through 
AUGUST 2 


Instruction leading to the bachelor 
and master degrees offered in all 
divisions of the University. Make 
plans to attend. 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE: 


DIRECTOR OF 
SUMMER SESSION 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 
JEFFERSON CITY, MISSOURI 


Headquarters 
for all your 
School Supply and 
Equipment Needs. 


Audio-Visual 
Slide projectors 
Opaques 
Record Players 
Recorders 
Screens 
Learning Centers 


Furniture 
Instructional Materials 


Serving schools for 64 years 


The 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING 
SUPERIOR SCHOOL 
SUPPLY CO. 


2101 Central—Kansas City, Mo. 
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pp., by Glendinning, Uttley and 
Eiselen (Ginn and Company, 450 W. 
Algonquin Rd., Arlington Heights, Ill. 
60005) 1966. 

Algebra One, by Clarkson, Douglas, 
Eade, Olson and Glass (Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., Publishers, Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J. 07632) 1966. 325 pp. $4.96, Teach- 
ers Edition, $5.20. 

Algebra and Trigonometry, by 
Clarkson, Douglas, Eade, Olson, Glass 
(Prentice-Hall, Inc., Publishers, Engle- 
wood Cliffs, N.J. 07632) 1966. 437 pp. 
$5.80. Teachers Edition, $6. 

Geometry, by Clarkson, Douglas, 
Eade, Olson and Glass (Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., Publishers, Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J. 07632) 1966. 404 pp. $5.12. Teach- 
ers Edition, $5.36. 

The Story of Our Heritage, Volume 
I, Revised Edition, by Winther and 
Cartwright (Ginn and Company, 450 
W. Algonquin Rd., Arlington Heights, 
Ill. 60005) 1966. 416 pp. 

Your Neighborhood and the World, 
new edition, by Tiegs, Adams and 
Thomas (Ginn and Company, 450 W. 
Algonguin Rd., Arlington Heights, Ill. 
60005) 1966. 160 pp. 

Your School and Neighborhood, new 
edition, by Tiegs, Adams and Swinney 
(Ginn and Company, 450 W. Algon- 
quin Rd. Arlington Heights, Il. 
60005) 1966. 96 pp. 

Our Nation from Its Creation, sec- 
ond edition, by Platt and Drummond 
(Prentice-Hall, Inc. Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J. 07632) 1966. 905 pp. $6.72. 

Collective Negotiations for Teach- 
ers, an Approach to School Adminis- 
trators, by Lieberman and Moskow 
(Rand McNally & Co., P.O. Box 7600, 
Chicago, Ill. 60680) 1966. 745 pp. 

Teaching in a World of Change, by 
Robert H. Anderson (Harcourt, Brace 
& World, Inc., 757 Third Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 10017) 1966. 180 pp. $1.95. 

Ancient Times, Vol. 1, The Ancient 
Near East, Vol. 2, The Greeks, Vol. 
3, The Romans, by James Henry 
Breasted (Ginn and Company, 450 W. 
Algonquin Rd., Arlington Heights, 
Ill. 60005) 1966. 823 pp. 


ROLLA CTA SPONSORS 
TEACHERS WORKSHOP 

The Rolla Community Teachers As- 
sociation will sponsor a workshop on 
March 13. This year the teachers 
will visit other schools observing new 
teaching techniques, etc., according 
to Robert Atkin, superintendent of 
schools at Rolla. 


Jobs 


(Continued from page 36) 


very closely in an effort to give ade- 
quate time to all fields. Upon enroll- 
ing for 16 class hours Bob has com- 
mitted himself to 16 hours per week 
in class and approximately 32 hours 
per week in preparation time. 
Therefore, with Bob’s employment 
of 30 hours per week he has com- 


mitted himself to a 78-hour week 
which is certainly more than the nor- 
mal 40-hour week. Naturally, this 
does not include 50 hours of sleep 
per week (average 7 hours of sleep 
per night). 

Bob also found it necessary to de- 
vote time for travel to work, for en- 
tertainment, for his steady girl, for 
family responsibilities around the 
house and for other miscellaneous 
items. It appears that Bob cut cor- 
ners in his academic preparation for 
class periods, in reading assignments, 
in tests and in written reports. 

Many students need guidance so 
this does not happen during their 
college career. It is important that 
students learn to budget their time 
carefully, plan their program ac- 
curately and take a realistic look at 
part-time employment. 


Retarded 


(Continued from page 21) 


been fitted into a semi-controlled en- 
vironment. Then the workshop be- 
comes the worker’s community. The 
workshop helps the worker to satisfy 
his needs of usefulness and inde- 
pendence. He may live at home, in 
a residential: unit related to the 
workshop, or in an institution. 

The sheltered workshop could be 
a part of the geographically located 
evaluation centers. Professional per- 
sonnel would then be available to 
assist in the systematized knowledge 
of selection for job placement, in 
follow-up as individuals were placed 
in the community, and with re-classi- 
fication at any time such need was 
indicated. Psychologists and other 
personnel would be available to iden- 
tify and assist in the correction of 
inappropriate behavior. 

The sheltered workshop environ- 
ment must not only provide work 
experiences but personality develop- 
ment as well. They must be taught 
good work habits and a work toler- 
ance, along with work skills. This 
can best be done in a center where 
professional personnel are available 
to assist. The evaluation center with 
a sheltered workshop becomes a re- 
habilitation center for those who are 
severely mentally retarded. 

The success or failure of the shel- 
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Bob Small. 


BULLETIN BOARDS 
MONTH BY MONTH 


A Series of Seven Books, Kinder- 
garten thru Grade 6 


Each Book 
Exercise Aids For Elementary 
Grades 


Poems and Seatwork 


For the best in Supplementary 
teaching aids order from 


Robert S. Small 
Book & Magazine Agency 
South Greenfield, Mo. 









FREE FILM 


For Civic Clubs, P.T.A., 


Lay and C.T.A. Meetings: 


Our Schools Have Kept Us Free 
The Heart of a Nation 
The Dropout 
The Time of Their Lives 
All In a Lifetime 
Summer Harvest 
A Time for Talent 
Who is Pete? 
Watch Out for Ollie 
Can America Afford Better Schools” 
Right Angle 
And Gladly Teach 
Crowded Out 
Not by Chance 
Emma Belle Sweet 
A Desk for Billie 
A State, A People and Their Schools 
Mike Makes His Mark 
Freedom to Learn 
Skippy and the 3 R's 
Secure the Blessings 
I Wish I Could, Kathy 
What Greater Gift 
The Secret of Freedom 
The Hickory Stick 
Learning for Life 
Children Without 
How Good Are Our Schools” 
—Dr. Conant Reports 
“A Chance to Learn" 
Pres. Johnson: Teacher in the White 
House 
Price Tag For Toby (Filmstrip) 
The Day of the Doers 
Jimmy 


For Professional Meetings: 
No Teacher Alone 
Bunker Hill Resort (Slides) 


Specify date to be used. Only cost is 
for return postage. 


Mo. State Teachers Assn. 


Columbia, Missouri 











































tered workshop will depend upon the 
support of the community and the 
manner in which clear-cut objectives 
and goals are followed. 
Institutions 

Many institutions are improving 
their facilities and adding many per- 
sonnel to their professional staffs. 
Recreational and social programs are 
receiving attention. Parents’ groups 
and all of us must work to get more 
support for our state and private in- 
stitutions that they may provide the 
kind of programs, care and treat- 
ment for that large segment of the 
mentally deficient for whom the con- 
trolled environment of the institution 
is the answer for their happiness 
and security. 

While progress has been made, we 
must continue to do research and 
evaluation. To make progress it will 
require the cooperative efforts of all 
those interested in the problem-psy- 
chiatrists, psychologists, neurologists, 
endocrinologists, doctors of internal 
medicine, teachers, social workers, 
clergymen, businessmen and parents. 


Christmas Gifts 
(Continued from page 24) 


home, Florence Smith, our Consult- 
ant for Teachers of the Mentally 
Handicapped, suggested that the 
children construct boxes from card- 
board. This we did and then dec- 
orated them with handmade Christ- 
mas emblems. We also made and 
decorated name tags. 

Since our Homemaking room is 
occupied all but one hour each 
week, I prepared the cookies in rolls 
at home and brought them to school 
unbaked. We borrowed the Home- 
making room and for one hour the 
children cut the cookies from the 
rolls, imprinted them with extra 
presses we had made and baked 
them. It was only now that the 
whole idea became a reality to the 
children, 

We then packed the presses, 
cookies and recipes in our colorfully 
decorated boxes, tied them with rib- 
bon and attached the name tags. 

The extra presses, made by the 
children, were boxed, wrapped and 
presented to our school personnel, 
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TITAN 8040 AR CHAIR 


with one piece Molded Seat and 
Back 


Ask for color catalogue 
of this and other models 


EDWARDS PRESS 


OSCEOLA, MISSOURI 


TRAVEL AT ITS BEST — SINCE 1950 


RUSSIA NEAR EAST 
AROUND THE WORLD 
SOUTH AMERICA 


IN THE SUMMER 


Planned with dedicated care and enriched with 
everything the world has to offer the intelligent 
traveler: today’s realities set against the story 
of the past—meetings with articulate nationals 
—theater and opera—excellent hotels, delicious 
meals, complete sightseeing in depth. 


To enjoy all this, choose from a variety of 
superb vacations without study—OR if you need 
credit, join a stimulating academic program. 


FRENCH 4-6-week study, at the Sorbonne, 
with visits, excursions, gala events: $248 up 
NEW TRENDS in Education: Iceland, 
Scandinavia, Berlin, Italy, England, France— 
Around South America—Around the World 


HOME EC. Fabulous fashion and design 
in England, France, Denmark, Italy and Spain 


READING workshop (Nottingham, England) 
and three 3-week studytours: $765 up from N.Y. 
SPECIAL Education centers in Eastern Eu- 
rope, Scandinavia, Germany, England, France 
ART Western Europe, Istanbul, Asia Minor, 
Aegean cruise, Greece, Italy, Spain, Portugal 
MUSIC _ Salzburg, Munich, Bayreuth, etc., 
festivals and a workshop: $789 up from N.Y. 
CHILDHOOD Education Congress in Car- 


diff, Wales, and studytour in seven countries 


ELEMENTARY English and Children’s 
Books with NCTE: England, Scotland, Ireland 


STUDY ABROAD 


c ° a , ° 
P.O. Box 1505 
ESCONDIDO, Calif. 


250 West 57th Street 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 





NEW ‘rotentea SUPERASER 
with ELECTRO-STATIC 
ACTION - = 


eect 











PAT PENOING | 





3 “Picks up 
and HOLDS DUST 


Clean HANDS, Clean CLOTHES, Clean BOARDS are easy 
to have with the NEW “SUPERASER" that takes ALL dust 


off boards and holds it until itis rinsed out ~~ —) 
in clear water. Dries over night. Patented ee 
rigid center prevents plastic back from | 
touching board...won't mark, mar or | 
screech. Ask your purchasing agent to order 
free sample, (limit one to school), or write for details. 
*“SUPERASER' is a registered trade mark of Progressive 
Products, Inc. Available through School Supply Jobbers. 


SOPER INDUSTRIES 


6014 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis, Minn. 55416 


Four Steps to Improving Reading 
Reading programs for 
all grade levels 


BRITT VISUAL AID SERVICE 


617 E. Lockwood Ave. 
Webster Groves, Mo. 63119 







TEACHERS and ADMINISTRATORS 


ENROLL NOW to learn of opportunities 
for advancement or higher salary in ex- 
cellent SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, and new 
JUNIOR COLLEGES, in Midwest and U.S. 


SPECIALISTS’ EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, INC. 


508 No. Grand, St. Louis, Mo. 63103 
Est. 1903 Accred. N.A.T.A. 


AIRMONT 


PAPERBACK CLASSICS 
FULL 40% DISCOUNT 
Over 100 Titles @ Write for Free Catalog 


AIRMONT DIST. CO. 


3630-A Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 63108 





















SUMMER TRAVEL 
Europe, 22 days $835 .. . South Ameri- 
ca, 20 days, $725 . . . Mexico, 17 days, 
$345 . . .N.Y., Wash., D.C. & Gettys- 
burg 12 days, $179. 
Contact: Educational Travel 

Box 3086 Glenstone Sta. 
Springfield, Mo. 65804 











GUADALAJARA 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


University of Arizona will offer, in cooperation with 
professors from Stanford University and Guadalajara, 
in Mexico, July 3-Aug. 12, art, folklore, geography, 
history, language and literature courses. Tuition, 
board and room, $290. Write Prof. J. B. Rael, Box 
7227, Stanford, Calif. 94305 





2nd annual ‘Bargain Tour’’ of 


ALL THE ORIENT 


Japan, Hong Kong, Taiwan, Manila, Sing- 
apore, Bangkok, Penang, and Hawaii for 
30 DAYS. 


eost complete: $1289 
from San Francisco July 22, 1967 
Space for 20. Write for folder: 
AIRLINE TRANSPORTATION CHAIRMAN 
414 Louann St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 15223 
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the people who are constantly help- 
ing us. 

I considered this project a success 
because: 

1. It was the children’s 
from beginning to end. 

2. Each child experienced suc- 
cess. 

3. Simple tools, familiar to chil- 
dren, were used. 

4. Several types of learning took 
place. 

5. Minimum amount of time was 
used when compared with amount 
of learning that took place. 

6. Calmness prevailed while work 
was in progress, very important with 
this type of children. 

7. It provided a way for children 
to express appreciation for kindness 
shown them. 

8. The end result was a useful 
product which was gratifying to both 
children and adults. 


work 


Child Development 
(Continued from page 37) 


in child care occupations. 

The laboratory should provide a 
climate which is rich and rewarding 
to the child. It may be a new wing 
of the school or a remodelled dwell- 
ing, but it must be comfortable and 
attractive. Equipment and toys, ap- 
propriate for the child’s age, sex and 
personality should be conducive to 
creative play, promote coordination 
of large and small muscles and con- 
tribute to the development of con- 
cepts related to art, music, science, 
literature and human relationships. 

Space and arrangement must be 
adequate for observation, various 
types of play with many kinds of 
toys both indoors and out-of-doors, 
listening to music and stories, art 
activities, resting and sleeping, prep- 
aration and eating food, storage of 
wraps and materials, and toileting. 
It may include an office and seminar 
space for the teacher. 

Since each vocational home eco- 
nomics teacher is required to take 
courses in child development with 
laboratory experience, teacher train- 
ing institutions have met the need in 
various ways. Laboratories have been 
available at the University of Mis- 
souri, Lindenwood College and 


Southwest Missouri State College. 

Plans are presently underway for 
centers at Lincoln University, South- 
east Missouri State College, Central 
Missouri State College and North- 
east Missouri State Teachers col- 
leges. Administrators and_ teachers 
in several junior colleges, high 
schools and new area schools will 
soon set the pace for the ensuing 
decade by providing child care fa- 
cilities as a part of the expanding 
program in occupational home ec- 
onomics. 

Schools qualifying for funds to 
purchase approvable items of equip- 
ment and teaching aids may also use 
vocational monies for salaries of 
teachers. 

Suggestions for curriculum, plan- 
ning and equipping laboratories, fi- 
nancing and staffing the program 
are available from the home eco- 
nomics section of the State Depart- 
ment of Education. 


Words 
(Continued from page 33) 


I possibly have succeeded in the face 
of general lack of support and re- 
sistance from those with whom I 
was supposed to work?” 

Impersonal, and therefore nonau- 
thentic human relationships in turn 
make it much more difficult and 
sometimes all but impossible to com- 
municate the intensively shared un- 
derstandings on which something as 
uniquely personal as learning de- 
pends. 

The process of impersonal dehu- 
manization feeds on itself in falsify- 
ing and creating obstacles to mean- 
ingful learning. The dehumanized 
thinking signified by impersonal lan- 
guage deflects educators from work- 
ing with individuals in modifying 
behavior to achieve educational 
goals. It encourages the evasion of 
challenging problems for which there 
are no easy answers. 

As such, it symbolizes an all too 
widespread failure of nerve in a pro- 
fession which depends on continuing 
personal commitment. 

It constitutes, therefore, a trap 
which is assiduously avoided by the 
dedicated educator. 
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This is your coupon service in which 
our advertisers offer items that can 
be helpful to you as an educator in 
your work or personally. Use the 
convenient coupon below or write to 
the advertisers directly to obtain the 
material desired. 


16. Information regarding an organ- 
ized phonics supplement to basal 
reading, spelling instruction. Helps 
pupil attack phonetic words independ- 
ently, facilitates retention of non- 
phonetic “word-demons.”’ (Phonovisual 
Products) 

74. Guadalajara Summer School de- 
scribes summer program conducted 
by the University of Arizona in 
Guadalajara, Mexico, (Guadalajara 
Summer School) 

66. Brochures on Summer Sessions 
Abroad of the University of San 


Francisco in Guadalajara, Mexico; 
Valencia, Spain; and Palma de Mal- 
lorca, Spain. (University of San 
Francisco) 


51. New Catalog of Reference Ma- 
terials illustrated in full color de- 
scribes the most complete range of 
curriculum oriented reference ma- 
terials available from a single source. 
(Encyclopaedia Britannica Education- 
al Corporation) 


19. Catalog of more than 350 
achievement award emblems and 
medals for all school subjects and 
activities. School name and address 
required. (Award Emblem Manu- 
facturing Co.) 








State Education Magazines, Inc. 
Dept. P, 307 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 60601 


atts 





16. 





74. 





66. 51. 





SEND FOR THESE NEW IDEAS- Use This Coupon! 


I request copies of the item-numbers I have encircled and have indi- 
cated quantity I desire when more than one copy is offered. 5¢ is enclosed 
for each number circled, regardless of the quantity desired. 


AG? SetmoSs toy Gay. 8a. 8b. 8c." 36. 


46. Car in Europe gives facts on 
how to rent or buy a car abroad— 
prices, plans, shipping, insurance fi- 
nancing (Car-Tours in Europe, Inc.) 

28, Information about the no-risk, 
no-investment Mason Protected Fund 
Raising Plan used by thousands of 
schools and schools groups from 
Maine to California. (Mason Candies, 
Inc.) 


58. Trip to Europe is a brochure on 
a low-cost unregimented tour offer- 
ing wide coverage and the degree of 
independence ideal for educators. 
(Europe Summer Tours) 


45. Travel At Its Best booklet de- 
scribes twenty-seven specialized tours 
with academic credit for teachers (in 
Europe, South America, Around the 
World) offered for the 18th consecu- 
tive summer. (Study Abroad) 


65. 1967 Catalogue of Educational 
Publications covers twenty areas of 
learning from grade one through high 
school, {Lyons & Carnahan) 


8. Brochures in color on new text- 
books series in the fields of (a) music, 
(b) social science, and (c) reading 
enrichment. (Prentice-Hall Education- 
al Book Division) 


36. Color brochure describes 
“Phonetic Keys to Reading” and 
“Keys to Independence in Reading” 
which are designed for grades 1-6 to 
develop early independence, compre- 
hension and word-attack skills. (The 
Economy Company) 


Available only 
in school year 
of 1966-67 
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SUMMER SESSIONS ABROAD 
1967 
University of San Francisco 


GUADALAJARA, Mexico—July 2-August 5 
$265.00 includes tuition, board and room and 
activities 

VALENCIA, Spain—June 23-August 16 
Several plans to fit individual requirements 
from $635.00 including tuition, board and 
room, activities, and ROUNDTRIP BY JET 
PLANE NEW YORK-MADRID-VALENCIA 

PALMA de Mallorca, Spain—June 24-Aug. 18 
Several plans to fit ‘individual requirements 
from $695.00 including tuition, board and 
room, activities and ROUNDTRIP BY JET 


PLANE NEW YORK-MADRID-PALMA 
Information: Dr, Carlos Sanchez 
University of San Francisco 
San Francisco 17, California 





EUROPEAN CARS 
YG dita Roe 


RENT OR BUY « BIG SAVINGS 


SPECIAL LOW COST 
TEACHER SUMMER RENTAL PLAN 


PEUGEOT e VW e VOLVO e OTHERS 
FREE Price List of ali makes and models.... 
FREE CTE OFFICIAL GUIDE—62 pages cover- 
ing all questions on cars abroad—also sent when 
you state make, model, trip length, size of 
party. No obligation. All details arranged. 
Trade-ins, financing, shipping, etc. 


Phone or Write Dept. ST 


CAR-TOURS IN EUROPE, INC. 
555 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 17. PL 1-3550 













Everything for the Stage 


Curtains, Tracks, Rigging, 
Stage Lighting, Auditorium 
And Classroom Window Draperies 


GREAT WESTERN 
STAGE EQUIPMENT CO. 


1324 Grand, Kansas: City 6, Mo. 





ACHIEVEMENT AWARDS 


A 
Ces 
BS PNie1 4 





Special school discount prices direct from the 

manufacturer. Over 350 titles. Finest quality 

guaranteed. WRITE FOR CATALOG. 
School Name and Address required. 


AWARD EMBLEM MFG. CO. 
3435 W. Sist ST.. CHICAGO, ILL. 60632 





Authors! 


Your book can be. published, promoted, distrib- 
uted by successful, reliable company. Fiction, 
non-fiction, poetry, scholarly, religious and even 
controversial manuscripts welcomed. Free Edi- 
torial Report. For Free Booklet write Vantage 
Press, Dept. ST-23, 120 W. 31 St.. New York 1 








EU Roe E 


An unregimented trip stressing individual 
freedom. Low cost yet covers all the usual 
plus places other tours miss. Unless the 
standard tour is a ‘‘must'' for you, discover 
this unique tour before you go to Europe. 


EUROPE SUMMER TOURS 
255-T Sequoia, Pasadena, Calif. 91105 
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Several Major Insurance Changes Announced 


The Missouri State Teachers Association can an- 
nounce with pride dynamic and progressive new changes 
in its group accident and sickness insurance program. 

We use the word dynamic in its purest sense as de- 
fined by Webster to be ‘‘Marked by continuous produc- 
tive activity or change.” 

Since this group insurance program was established 
in April of 1944, incidentally this MSTA program was a 
first among state education associations, it has had 
twenty-five major revisions for the betterment of our 
members. 

The newest revision of coverages introduced on the 
six page insert (beginning on page 27), is undoubtedly 
the most comprehensive change that has ever been in- 
corporated into our program. 


Called Medical Protector and Salary Protector, these 
plans are the most advanced ever developed by any 
professional group in the country. They have been care- 
fully designed to absorb the increased costs of miscel- 
laneous hospital services. In recent years a study of our 
claims has shown that the miscellaneous charges have 
taken a larger and larger share of the total hospital bill 
because so many more diagnostic-laboratory services are 
being prescribed. 

This is why our revised plan no longer limits the mis- 
cellaneous hospital expenses to a specific dollar amount. 
Here are highlights of the revised areas of the total pro- 
gram: 

1. In order to absorb the higher miscellaneous 
hospital expenses, Medical Protector Pays the First $1,000 
Of All Hospital Private-Nurse Costs In Full. In addition, 
the room and board limit is raised to $25 a day for 
every insured member. 


2. Payment for professional care includes a $500 
surgical schedule; $5 per call for non-surgical doctor 
calls; $50 anesthetist fees; $50 for accident, out-patient 
treatment and ambulance. 


3. Out-of-hospital payments total $5,000 more on . 


the basis of 80% after total medical bills reach a total 
of $500. In addition to doctor and nurse fees, drugs, 
physiotherapist, X-ray and Laboratory services are 
covered. 

4. Maternity benefits go up to $300 for both ob- 
stetrical and hospital charges. 

Our MSTA insurance philosophy has always recog- 
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nized the essential place that salary-replacement cover- 
age holds in any protection program for our members. 

The newly revised Salary Protector, for the first time, 
takes accumulated sick leave into consideration and offers 
two plans to provide greater flexibility for meeting in- 
dividual needs: 

Plan | begins payment the first day (except for non- 
hospitalized sickness which starts the 8th day). 

Plan Il defers payment until the 31st day but pay- 
ment is for two years for sickness and five years for acci- 
dent instead of just the one year limit of Plan |. The ac- 
cidental death benefit under both Salary Protector Plans 
| and II has been increased from $1,000 to $5,000. 

Finally, an important new service feature has been 
added for the convenience of our members—an ad- 
vantage enjoyed by no other teachers association that 
we know of: Our members will be permitted to keep 
Medical Protector no matter where they may teach or 
even if they cease to be employed .. . merely by main- 
taining their MSTA membership. 

And of course coverage after retirement is guaran- 
teed as always. Another source of satisfaction for mem- 
bers is to know that the new Medical Protector provides 
continuing coverage for survivors of members. We also 
retain our long-cherished privilege of final control of 
claims—another concession seldom granted by an insur- 
ance company to an association-client. Every MSTA 
member can take genuine pride in our group insurance 
program's stability of performance for more than two dec- 
ades and in the kind of ongoing dynamism that has al- 
ways kept us not just abreast but ahead of the fast-chang- 
ing medical cost structure. The newly modernized Pro-. 
tector Plans are truly designed to provide us with excel- 
lent protection from those unexpected financial burdens 
of medical expenses that can descend upon any of us at 
any time. 

Remember, you should get your coverage now while 
you are insurable. Also it is necessary to do any increas- 
ing of your coverage before age 60. 

It is easy to enroll in the Newly Revised Protector 
Plans. If you are insured in our MSTA group, and are 
now in good health, simply complete and mail the appli- 
cation on page 27 after checking the box at top indicat- 
ing you wish to transfer. 

If you are not currently insured, and are in good 
health, simply complete and mail the application. 
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They Put Democracy to Work and Brought 


Better Education to Rural Missouri 


Whatever happened to the little red school 
house? Rural Electrification did away 
with it. 


When the people—rural people—of Mis- 
souri got together years ago to build their 
own democratically owned and, operated 
Electric Cooperatives, they made a new 
kind of education possible for their young- 
sters. 


© NRECA 





Electric power from these Cooperatives 
widened the horizons of rural youngsters 
—made more money available for schools, 
roads, and churches. It has brightened 
the home and broadened knowledge. 


Today’s modern schools in rural Missouri 
and the high level of education among its 
citizens are monuments to the foresight of 
those who wanted more for their families 
and got it—the democratic way. 


Things are better in rural Missouri with power from the Electric Cooperatives 


ELECTRIC COOPERATIVES of MISSOURI 


MISSOURI'S LARGEST INVESTOR | 
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The cost of flipping on a light switch for a few 
minutes—or a few hours—is too negligible to 
mention. But to make that electricity available 
to all our customers, everywhere, calls for an 
investment that runs well over a billion-and-a-half 
dollars. 


This makes! Missouri’s Investor-Owned Electric 
Companies the largest “investor” in Missouri. 
And, in the decade 1967 to 1977, the electric 


utilities plan to invest a billion dollars more to. 


meet the growing demands for power in the 
state. 


This money comes from thousands of people— 
people like you who are willing to invest in 
American business. It’s a large amount, just to 
put light where that little girl wants it... but it’s 
worth every penny. 


Arkansas-Missouri Power Company 
Kansas City Power & Light Company 


4 H issouri Edison Compan 
Missouri's y pi pls & cat ‘ate 
Investor: Missouri Public Service Company 
Owned Missouri Utilities Company 5 
alto d alos 


Companies 


The Empire District Electric Co. 
Union Electric Company 


St. Joseph Light & Power Company 
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